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To  my  faithful  readers,  without  whom  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  continue  sell 
my  books  on  the  street  all  these  years. 


"The  day  is  sure  to  come  when  you  will  look 
upon  the  world  as  if  it  had  never  received 
the  impact  of  a  single  uplifting  thought." 


Henry  Miller,  Big  Sur 
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The  blank  page  is  terrifying.     It  is  the  enemy  that 
would  deny  your  soul  its  voice. 

You  look  at  the  blank  page  and  then  you  say  to  yourself, 
You  scion.    You  nothing.    What  makes  you  think  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  that  is  of  any  value  to  the  human  race?  And 
then  you  leave  the  page  where  it  is  on  the  unpainted  desk 
beneath  the  basement  window  that  faces  the  brick  wall  of  the 
house  next  door,  and  you  go  out  onto  the  streets  to  have  a 
good  look  at  the  world  you  seek  to  write  for.    You  go  down- 
town and  just  stand  somewhere  and  look  at  people  in  all  their 
magnificent  mindlessness  —  the  product  of  a  million  years  of 
so-called  civilization  —  and  you  wonder  how  it  is  that  the 
world  has  given  birth  to  such  a  collection  of  brutes  and  nit- 
wits.    Do  these  people  want  books?    Do  they  look  as  though 
they  were  searching  for  anything  meaningful  or  beautiful? 
What  they're  searching  for  is  new  varieties  of  shit  wrapped 
in  pretty  packages.    What  they  are  is  flies  on  a  pile  of 
shit. 

If  you  were  to  sit  down  and  make  a  list  of  the  hundred 
greatest  writers,  the  hundred  greatest  artists,  the  hundred 
greatest  philosophers,  and  the  hundred  most  heroic  figures 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  then  go  out  onto  the  streets 
and  look  at  the  human  race,  you  would  see  no  evidence  that 
any  of  those  great  people  had  ever  lived. 

And  with  all  that  in  mind,  you  have  to  go  back  and  face 
the  blank  page  again  —  the  page  that  is  as  pristine  as  the 
world  was  before  speech  was  invented.    And  in  the  face  of 
all  you  have  seen,  you  force  yourself  to  touch  that  page  with 
a  small  piece  of  yourself  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  a  human 
reaction  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  another  sentient  being. 
You  suspect  that  the  whole  business  is  ridiculous,  absurd, 
and  destined  to  be  painful,  and  that  it  will  have  as  much  im- 
pact on  the  course  of  human  development  as  dust  settling  on 
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the  dark  side  of  the  moon,  but  you  do  it  anyway  because  you 
have  to.     That's  all  the  reason  there  is.    And  that  sets  the 
tone  for  your  life.     There  is  no  guarantee  that  even  one  per- 
son will  ever  read  those  words  or  understand  them  or  care 
about  them.     The  only  thing  guaranteed  is  that  you  will  some- 
day be  dead  —  like  all  the  great  ones  you  admire.     Only  your 
words  will  be  left  behind,  perhaps  never  to  be  published,  or 
perhaps  to  gather  dust  in  the  warehouse  of  a  publisher  in  an 
industrial  park  in  the  suburbs  who  counts  your  book  as  one 
of  his  regrettable  mistakes.     Or  perhaps  what  you  write  will 
be  held  by  shaky  hands  and  read  through  thick  glasses  in  some 
savage,  distant  future  by  the  last  human  being  in  the  world 
who  is  still  able  to  read. 

II 

Call  it  December  of  1983,  and  make  it  a  cold  day  —  cold 
enough  so  that  despite  two  pairs  of  thermal  underwear,  jeans, 
three  sweaters,  a  jacket  and  an  overcoat,  scarf,  woolen  cap, 
gloves,  two  pairs  of  thick  socks,  and  heavy  boots,  your  body 
inevitably  loses  heat  if  you're  standing  still.    As  the  days 
have  progressed,  you've  watched  the  way  the  sun  sinks  a  lit- 
tle lower  and  how  its  transits  between  the  outlines  of  build- 
ings give  you  a  little  less  sunlight  each  day.    You're  forced 
to  spend  most  of  your  time  in  the  shade  because  of  simple 
geometry.    When  the  sun  sets,  the  street  lights  come  on,  en- 
hancing the  clear,  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  a  cold,  cold,  beau- 
tiful blue  —  the  only  beautiful  thing  you  can  see.    And  as 
the  workers  and  shoppers  of  this  brilliant  decade  move  heed- 
lessly past  you,  you  remind  yourself  that  the  winter  has 
scarcely  begun  and  you  are  already  too  cold.... 

But  you,  stranger,  are  not  there  after  all!    You  are  at 
home  enjoying  a  good  dinner.     It  is  I  who  have  been  standing 
on  the  streets  of  Toronto  since  September  of  1978  peddling 
my  own  little  books.     Beside  me  at  my  feet  is  a  black  imita- 
tion-leather satchel  containing  my  latest  book,  Terminal 
Ward.     The  cover  picture  is  a  reproduction  of  Magritte's  Les 
Amants.     It  shows  two  hooded  figures  embracing,  suggesting 
simultaneously  the  ideas  of  love  and  death.     I  chose  this 
picture  for  my  cover  because  the  story  deals  with  a  nurse 
who  gives  sexual  relief  to  terminally  ill  men.     I  later 
learned  something  about  this  painting  from  one  of  my  readers: 
it  refers  to  Magritte's  loss  of  his  mother,  who  drowned  when 
he  was  twelve,  and  who  was  found  with  a  cloth  or  piece  of 
clothing  over  her  head.    When  Magritte  was  asked  later  in 
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life  what  his  reaction  was  to  his  mother's  death,  he  said 
that  it  was  a  great  joy  to  be  the  centre  of  such  a  tragic 
event.     I  said  to  my  customer,  "Only  an  artist  would  say 
such  a  thing!" 

It's  been  hard  for  me  to  get  up  at  a  reasonable  hour. 
Falling  asleep  is  a  struggle  to  calm  a  hyperactive  mind,  even 
with  something  alcoholic  to  get  drowsy.     I  may  be  up  till  4 
a.m.,  and  when  I  finally  nod  off,  it  will  be  for  only  a  few 
hours.     Then  I'll  lie  awake  for  a  couple  of  hours  trying  to 
convince  my  body  that  it  has  not  rested  enough.     I'm  just 
getting  back  to  sleep  when  most  of  the  world  is  getting  up, 
and  it  is  in  this  short  interval  of  the  morning  that  I  am 
most  likely  to  have  vivid  dreams,  most  of  them  anxious  or 
even  frightening.    When  I  drag  myself  out  of  bed,  half  the 
day  is  shot,  but  I  must  still  take  two  hours  in  my  starting 
routine  to  get  ready  before  I  can  get  out  the  door.     My  in- 
ner batteries  may  or  may  not  be  charged  well  enough  to  get 
me  through  the  day.     I  am  preoccupied  with  my  body.     My  bow- 
els cause  me  almost  daily  concern.     I  imagine  twitches  where 
my  appendix  is.     I  often  have  a  headache.     Could  be  I'm  not 
getting  enough  blood  flowing  to  my  brain  under  all  my  layers 
of  clothing.     I'm  not  in  shape.     I  never  was  since  high 
school.    My  muscles  still  ache  from  the  day  before.    My  neck 
is  apt  to  be  especially  stiff.     If  only  I  had  a  nice  massage 
every  night.     I  worry  about  having  dressed  properly,  because 
once  I  get  downtown  I'm  stuck.     I  have  to  err  on  the  side  of 
warmth.     I'll  likely  be  too  warm  in  the  sunlight  and  too  cold 
in  the  shade  no  matter  what.     I'm  subject  to  sudden  painful 
attacks  of  gas  in  the  windpipe,  so  I  carry  antacid  tablets 
at  all  times.     I  also  carry  aspirins  and  cold  capsules.  I 
even  carry  a  band-aid  just  for  the  hell  of  it.     I'm  sure  that 
my  heart  is  beating  too  fast  (I  have  a  phobia  about  hearing 
my  own  heartbeat).     If  things  go  badly  for  me  on  the  street, 
my  mood  deteriorates  quickly.     I'm  apt  to  be  simultaneously 
angry  and  depressed.    My  anger  goes  right  to  my  stomach.  I 
may  make  fierce  eye  contact  with  passers-by,  which  makes 
them  even  less  likely  to  stop.     I  choose  my  most  provocative 
or  insulting  signs  to  wear  when  I'm  in  my  most  aggressive 
moods  because  deep  down  I  want  to  strangle  these  people. 
Most  days  I  make  less  than  $15  on  the  street.    After  paying 
for  subway  fares,  snacks,  and  groceries,  I  may  return  home 
poorer  than  when  I  left  the  house.     I  wallow  in  self-pity. 
I  have  very  confused  ideas  about  success  and  failure,  which 
I  can't  sort  out  rationally.     I  look  at  the  cartons  of  books 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed  and  wonder  how  I  will  ever  sell  them. 
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I  wonder  whether  it's  worth  continuing  this  way,  year  after 
year.     Even  if  I  were  selling  the  greatest  book  ever  written, 
my  immediate  situation  wouldn't  change.     No  book  can  change 
the  world.     No  book  can  change  these  people.    But  these  peo- 
ple can  grind  me  down  by  their  insensate  banality,  their 
stupidity,  even  their  outright  hostility.    Man  looks  for 
hope  wherever  he  can.     I  have  a  little  hope  left,  just  enough 
to  let  me  face  the  street  another  day.     But  at  this  time  in 
my  life,  hope  is  fading.... 

The  Yonge  Street  "Strip"  —  roughly,  the  portion  of  Yonge 
Street  between  Gerrard  and  Dundas  Streets.     It  is  the  sleazi- 
est piece  of  the  street  I  know,  and  it  is  for  that  very  rea- 
son that  I've  come  down  here  this  winter  —  to  punish  myself 
for  something  that  happened,  to  punish  myself  for  being  an 
idiot,  for  degrading  myself.    And  to  punish  someone  else  — 
which  is  pointless  because  it  can  make  no  difference  to  her. 

I  have  two  main  spots  on  the  Strip  —  the  boarded-up  fa- 
cade of  the  Biltmore  Theatre,  just  north  of  Dundas,  and  the 
vacant  store  front  next  to  the  Rio  Theatre,  a  little  south 
of  Gerrard.    Vacant  store  fronts  are  just  about  the  only 
selling  spots  available  on  Yonge  St.  because  merchants  don't 
want  their  windows  blocked.     The  only  other  type  of  location 
is  a  piece  of  blank  wall,  like  the  front  of  the  Commerce  Bank 
at  Gould  St.     The  Biltmore  spot  affords  the  most  space  but 
loses  the  light  sooner.    The  spot  next  to  the  Rio  stays  rea- 
sonably well-lit  after  sundown  but  has  a  bit  less  pedestrian 
traffic  and  no  protection  from  snow  or  rain. 

Today  I've  set  up  at  the  Biltmore  spot  because  I  know 
I'll  have  a  bit  of  company.     Jerry,  the  crystal  vendor,  has 
his  table  set  up,  and  he's  playing  classical  music  on  his 
cassette  player.     He's  got  Beethoven's  Sixth  going.    The  sky 
is  overcast  with  a  threat  of  snow,  but  it  isn't  too  terribly 
cold.    Jerry  and  I  aren't  conversing  too  much  today.  He's 
reading  a  book,  and  I'm  just  thinking  my  thoughts.     For  me, 
being  on  the  street  is  like  treading  water:  the  object  is  to 
expend  the  minimum  amount  of  energy  and  hold  out  as  long  as 
you  can.     This  is  why  I  don't  solicit  people.     I  keep  my 
mouth  shut  and  just  stand  there  waiting  for  someone  to  stop. 

My  first  encounter  is  with  a  drunken  young  guy  who  excu- 
ses himself  for  being  "somewhat  inebriated"  and  for  having 
no  money.     He  stands  there  staring  at  my  book,  so  to  relieve 
the  awkwardness  of  the  situation,  I  let  him  browse  through 
it.    He  looks  at  the  cover,  opens  the  book,  looks  at  the 
words  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  says,  "Are  you  really  that 
lonely?"    His  question  catches  me  off-guard,  and  I  don't 
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answer.  "Your  loneliness  astounds  me,"  he  goes  on.  But  Ifm 
the  one  who's  more  astounded. 

"Don't  worry  about  it,"  I  reply  with  some  embarrassment. 
"We  all  have  our  problems." 

After  a  few  moments  he  says,  "Do  you  mean  it?" 

"Mean  what?" 

"Don't  fuck  me  around,  man,"  he  says.     I  have  to  be  very 
careful  with  drunks,  so  I  keep  my  mouth  shut  until  I  figure 
out  what  to  say  to  him.     "Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be 
truly  human?"  he  asks.     Then  he  repeats  his  question.  This 
could  lead  to  a  pointless  discussion.    Meanwhile,  he's  block- 
ing my  sign  ("Pleasant  Bedtime  Reading")  so  I  have  no  chance 
of  selling  a  book. 

"I  think  so,  but  don't  ask  me  to  define  it." 

"I  shall  return,"  he  says.     He  begins  to  walk  away,  then 
comes  back,  then  walks  away,  then  comes  back  again,  and  fi- 
nally leaves. 

A  couple  of  ladies  pass  by  carrying  shopping  bags  from 
the  Eaton  Centre.     One  of  them  gives  my  book  and  sign  a  side- 
ways look  and  then  frowns. 

A  couple  of  kids  around  twelve  or  thirteen  stop.  "What's 
that  book?"  one  of  them  asks. 

"It's  my  own  book.     I  wrote  it." 

"What's  it  about?" 

"It's  about  sex  and  death." 

His  friend  says,  "Are  you  a  pervert?" 

I  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  him  I  think  he's  an  idi- 
ot.    "No,"  I  say  calmly. 

"Then  what 're  you  writing  about  that  for?" 

I  look  the  kid  in  the  eye  and  say,  "I  think  they  sell 
comic  books  up  the  street.    Why  don't  you  go  buy  one." 

The  first  kid  says  to  his  friend,  "Yeah,  he  is  a  pervert. 
Come  on."    And  they  walk  away. 

A  pretty  young  woman  stops  and  gives  me  a  big  smile. 
"You  must  be  cold  just  standing  here."    She's  got  a  nice 
face.     Can't  tell  about  her  body  under  all  that  clothing. 
I'd  like  her  to  read  my  book  and  fall  in  love  with  me.  If 
shitty  rock  stars  can  be  besieged  by  thousands  of  passionate, 
adoring  girls,  I  deserve  at  least  one  nice  woman  who  will 
love  me  for  what  I've  put  into  my  books.     I  tell  this  girl 
that  yes,  I'm  rather  cold,  and  would  she  like  to  look  at  my 
book?     She  says  yes  but  cautions  me  that  she  has  no  money  at 
all.     I  tell  her  she  might  be  able  to  buy  the  book  another 
time.     I  wonder  whether  I  should  offer  her  a  soiled  copy  in 
my  case  for  a  buck.     She  looks  at  my  book,  and  I'm  watching 
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her  face  for  some  reaction.     I'm  trying  to  imagine  her  naked. 
I  wonder  what  positions  she  likes  to  fuck  in.     Doesn't  matter 
to  me.    Anything  that  pleases  her.     I  decide  that  she's  aw- 
fully sweet  and  would  appreciate  what  I'd  be  willing  to  do 
for  her  to  make  her  happy.     Suddenly,  she  closes  the  book  and 
hands  it  back.     I  wonder  what  part  put  her  off.     "I  have 
something  to  give  you,"  she  says,  and  she  pulls  a  religious 
tract  out  of  her  pocket.     "You  should  open  your  heart  to  Je- 
sus.    Jesus  gave  you  your  talent  and  would  like  you  to  use 
it  in  a  socially  constructive  manner."    I  accept  the  tract 
graciously.     She's  expecting  me  to  say  something,  but  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  her.     "Be  sure  you  read  that,"  she  says, 
giving  me  a  polite  smile  as  she  walks  away.     I  say  sure. 
When  she's  gone,  I  take  a  quick  look  at  the  tract.  It's 
titled  "Why  Am  I  Here?"    The  gist  of  it  is  that  all  personal 
ambitions  such  as  success  and  fame  are  nothing  but  "vain  as- 
pirations" and  that  any  attempt  to  find  personal  meaning  in 
life  that  does  not  involve  God  is  foolish.     This  uplifting 
message  comes  to  me  from  the  Covenant  Baptist  Church,  2  Wem- 
bley Road,  Toronto.     (Bible  study  for  beginners  every  Monday, 
7:30  p.m.)     I  crumple  the  tract  and  put  it  in  my  satchel  for 
socially  constructive  deposit  in  a  litter  basket  later. 

A  whole  hour  passes  in  which  no  one  speaks  to  me.  Jerry 
has  played  through  Beethoven's  Sixth  and  Fifth  and  is  now 
into  the  Ninth.     I  want  to  hear  the  second  movement  before 
taking  my  break.     I  tell  him  I'm  going  to  Taco  Bell  for  a  hot 
drink,  and  does  he  want  me  to  bring  him  one  back?    He  asks 
for  a  black  coffee,  and  I  say  it's  my  treat.     (He  deserves 
that  much  for  playing  Beethoven.) 

Taco  Bell  serves  the  best  hot  chocolate  on  Yonge  St.,  and 
their  washroom  is  always  clean.     On  the  way  back,  I  give 
Jerry  his  coffee  and  tell  him  I'm  moving  up  to  my  other  spot 
because  the  light's  better.     He  wishes  me  good  luck. 

A  couple  of  the  hookers  are  already  on  duty  when  I  ar- 
rive next  to  the  Rio.     I  know  them  by  sight  but  not  by  name. 
They  ignore  me,  and  I  mind  my  own  business,  too.     I  used  to 
hope  I  could  get  chummy  with  them,  but  hookers  only  have  oth- 
er hookers  for  friends.    A  couple  of  them  will  say  hi  to  me 
but  usually  only  if  I  say  hi  first.     I  actually  feel  less 
lonely  with  them  around,  and  they're  not  too  bad  to  look  at 
either.     But  a  few  of  them  are  low-class,  stupid,  and  loud- 
mouthed.    The  ones  I  like  best  are  this  lovely  blonde  who 
wears  a  pin  with  the  name  "Bonnie"  and  a  pale-skinned  bru- 
nette who  looks  Irish.     I  have  this  ritual  with  Bonnie  in 
which  I  give  her  a  "lucky  candy"  —  whatever  hard  candy  I 
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happen  to  be  carrying  in  my  pocket  that  day.     She  once  told 
me  that  after  accepting  one  of  my  lucky  candies  she  made  $400 
in  four  hours.     I  told  her  that  was  more  than  I  made  in  a 
month  and  maybe  I  ought  to  be  eating  my  own  candy!     The  two 
girls  on  duty  at  the  moment  are  both  black.     One  has  a  ter- 
rific body,  and  the  other  is  kind  of  fat  and  not  pretty  at 
all.    The  fat  one  and  a  tall  Italian  girl  named  Francesca 
serve  as  intermediaries  between  the  pimps  (whom  I  rarely  see) 
and  the  hookers.     The  cashier  who  works  in  the  Rio  told  me 
there's  a  very  exact  arrangement  about  territory,  and  a  free- 
lancer can't  set  up  on  the  Strip.     On  any  given  evening  I 
might  see  one  or  more  girls  or  maybe  nobody,  and  I  might  see 
the  same  faces  two  evenings  in  a  row  or  different  ones.  The 
first  time  I  encountered  the  good-looking  black  hooker,  she 
was  in  the  doorway  of  the  vacant  store  next  to  the  Rio.  My 
usual  spot  was  in  front  of  the  window  of  the  same  store.  As 
soon  as  I  stopped  and  unpacked  my  case,  she  said,  n0h,  hell, 
there  goes  my  business."    But  I  promised  her  I  was  just  go- 
ing to  stand  there  very  quietly  and  not  interfere  with  her 
in  any  way.     She  wasn't  too  happy,  but  she  stayed  put,  and  I 
kept  my  word  and  didn't  do  anything  to  disturb  her.  Whenever 
a  man  stopped  to  speak  to  her,  I  even  looked  in  the  other  di- 
rection so    he  wouldn't  think  I  was  snooping.    After  that, 
the  black  hooker  accepted  my  presence  and  there  was  no  prob- 
lem about  being  so  close  to  each  other. 

I  give  the  black  hooker  a  little  smile  this  evening, 
which  she  scarcely  acknowledges,  unpack  my  case,  and  get  set 
up.     I'm  still  warm  from  my  hot  chocolate  and  I  figure  I'm 
good  for  maybe  an  hour  and  a  half  in  these  conditions.  The 
hooker  leaves  her  spot  and  goes  over  to  join  her  colleague 
for  a  while.     Then  they  go  into  a  little  restaurant  that 
seems  to  be  the  regular  spot  for  hookers  to  get  warm  and  talk 
shop.    The  local  merchants,  I  notice,  never  hassle  the  hook- 
ers, which  puts  the  lie  to  the  notion  that  they  are  a  blight 
on  the  neighborhood.    The  merchants  are  friendlier  to  them 
than  they  are  to  me.     The  cops  don't  seem  to  be  too  concerned 
about  them  either.     In  fact,  they  seem  to  know  the  girls 
pretty  well.     I  haven't  sold  a  book  to  a  hooker  yet,  but  Bon- 
nie keeps  saying,  "One  of  these  days  I'm  going  to  read  your 
book." 

The  Rio  is  playing  its  usual  triple  bill  of  shlocky  act- 
ion flics,  and  the  clientele  is  mainly  composed  of  slobs  and 
idiots,  almost  all  of  them  male.     They  don't  buy  my  books, 
but  they  don't  bother  me  either.     The  important  thing  is  that 
the  marquee  is  well-lit  and  this  is  the  only  decent  spot  for 
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me  on  the  Strip  after  sundown. 

...Now  I'm  having  one  of  my  fantasies:  I'm  a  prosperous, 
distinguished  author.     Of  course,  this  is  far  in  the  future, 
but  I'm  not  too  old  —  maybe  mid-forties.     I'm  living  in  a 
nice  old  house  outside  of  Toronto  somewhere.     I  have  plenty 
of  space  for  all  my  books.     I  have  a  room  just  for  writing. 
The  sun  pours  in,  giving  the  room  a  warm  glow  all  day.  I 
write  full-time,  and  I'm  able  to  live  off  my  books,  and  get- 
ting them  published  is  no  problem  at  all.     The  manuscripts 
go  out,  the  cheques  come  in.     Once  in  a  while  someone  comes 
out  to  interview  me.     They  always  treat  me  with  respect  and 
ask  intelligent  questions.     I  sit  in  an  easy  chair,  light  up 
a  pipe,  and  talk  very  seriously  about  the  years  I  spent  on 
the  street.     I  tell  all  sorts  of  stories  about  things  that 
happened  to  me,  and  the  interviewer  finds  everything  I  say 
absolutely  enthralling.     This  fantasy  has  the  effect  of 
building  up  my  hope  a  bit  because,  like  hitting  a  big  lot- 
tery prize,  it  isn't  impossible.     Then  something  usually  hap- 
pens to  ruin  my  mood,  and  I  feel  like  an  asshole  for  even  im- 
agining such  a  future.     I  think,  it  can  only  happen  if  I  can 
manage  to  keep  going,  but  I  don't  want  to  keep  going.  I've 
had  enough  of  this  garbage.     Come  the  end  of  the  year  and  I'm 
gone,  baby.     I'm  disappeared.     And  when  I  fantasize  about 
that,  I  get  myself  into  a  rich  depression.     See  me  working  in 
warehouses  again,  among  cretins  and  slobs.     I've  become  an- 
other failed  writer  who  can  only  chew  his  guts  out  in  self- 
hatred  because  he  couldn't  make  it.     Or  maybe  I  kill  myself 
by  sitting  in  the  car  with  the  garage  door  closed  and  the  en- 
gine running.     Then  "they"  would  regret  the  way  they  treated 
me,  wouldn't  they?    Everyone  would  want  to  read  my  books 
then,  wouldn't  they?    But  this  is  no  good  at  all,  because 
deep  down  I  know  there's  a  big  book  that  hasn't  even  taken 
shape,  and  I  have  to  write  it.... It's  all  very  confusing, 
trying  to  foresee  what  Fate  intends.    At  times  Fate  seems  to 
flow  right  through  me  with  a  subtle  electricity,  and  then  I'm 
sure  that  this  whole  business  of  being  on  the  street  must 
mean  something  important.    My  very  life  requires  this.  Oth- 
erwise, I'm  just  another  eccentric  writer  obsessively  pursu- 
ing a  bad  idea.    When  I  imagine  suicide,  I  know  I  don't  have 
the  guts  to  do  it,  but  thinking  about  it  works  something  out 
of  my  system,  like  squeezing  pus  out  of  a  pimple.     But  some 
of  my  acquaintances  have  been  noticing  lately  how  down  I  am. 
They  say,  "You  always  look  miserable."    And  then  I  realize 
I've  become  a  downer  to  them.     I  must  be  radiating  it. 
That's  why  I  have  almost  no  friends.     I'm  no  fun  to  be 
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around.     I've  wrapped  my  mind  around  this  barbecue  skewer 
known  as  the  street  and  am  slowly  broiling  myself  alive.  I 
get  annoyed  if  anyone  says,  "Other  writers  work  at  jobs.  No- 
body forces  you  to  be  out  here.'1    I  get  annoyed  because 
they're  right. 

This  guy  comes  along  who  bought  my  last  book,  so  I 'm  ex- 
pecting to  make  my  first  sale  of  the  day.     But  no.  MFor 
three  bucks  I  expect  a  300-page  novel,"  he  says,  and  he 
thinks  this  is  a  funny  thing  to  say  to  me.     In  his  hand  is  a 
copy  of  SexuSj  by  Henry  Miller,  one  of  the  greatest  books  I 
ever  read.    And  I  wonder  how  this  fuckhead  can  be  reading  one 
of  my  favorite  books  —  a  book  by  a  writer  who  turned  his 
soul  inside  out  —  and  then  treat  me  in  such  a  niggardly  way. 

I  actually  say  something  to  this  effect    and    make  the  guy 
feel  guilty  enough  so  that  he  offers    to  get  me  a  coffee.  I 
say  no  thanks.     He  says  I  really  ought  to  write  a  big  book 
like  Miller  and  then  maybe  I'd  make  some  real  dough.     I  say 
there'll  be  no  more  books  until  Terminal  Ward  is  sold  out. 

After  he  leaves,  I  watch  one  of  the  local  scavengers  go 
through  a  nearby  garbage  can.     The  guy  hits  pay  dirt  in  the 
form  of  two  perfectly  intact  sandwiches  wrapped  in  wax  paper. 
This  makes  me  think  about  dinner.     I  think  I  have  a  pork  chop 
left  in  the  freezer. 

A  demented-looking  Indian  stops  and  asks  to  look  at  my 
book.     I  figure,  what  the  hell.     So  he  opens  the  book  at  ran- 
dom, reads  maybe  one  sentence,  and  gets  a  completely  wrong 
idea  of  the  book.     He  thinks  it's  religious.     He  can  hardly 
talk  coherently  because  he  has  almost  no  teeth.     He  wants 
me  to  give  him  a  pen  and  a  piece  of  paper  so  he  can  copy  the 
one  sentence  and  take  it  home  and  be  inspired  by  it.     I  tell 
him  I  don't  have  any  paper;  he'll  have  to  buy  the  whole  book. 
He  says  he'll  come  back  later.    Will  I  still  be  there  around 

II  p.m.  or  so?     "Not  bloody  likely,"  I  say. 

Another  hour  passes  during  which  no  one  speaks  to  me.  I 
say  to  God,  If  I  don't  make  a  sale  tonight 3  it's  Your  way  of 
telling  me  that  I  ought  to  get  off  the  street  for  good.  I've 
done  this  before  but  I  don't  do  it  too  often  because  if  I 
were  God  I  wouldn't  appreciate  that  kind  of  manipulation  — 
not  when  I  can  create  a  thousand  literary  geniuses  out  of  any 
embryos  I  choose  to,  and  with  a  better  attitude,  for  sure. 
One  minute  later,  this  young  slob  comes  staggering  out  of  the 
Bermuda  Tavern  in  my  direction  —  a  guy  with  a  face  that  be- 
longs in  a  cartoon  strip.     "What  the  fuck  is  this  shit,  man?" 
he  says  to  me,  squinting  at  my  book,  his  face  twisted  into  a 
criminally  insane  monstrosity.     He's  swaying  drunkenly  and  is 
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reaching  for  my  book.     "What  kinda  shit  is  this,  man?".... 

"What  kinda  shit  is  this,  man?"    His  words  echoed  in  my  head 
until  I  thought  it  would  explode.    The  slob's  nose  suddenly 
became  tubular  and  stuck  out  about  four  inches  from  his  face, 
while  his  ears    expanded  and  crusts  of  filth  fell  out  of 
them.    A  fetid  odor  came  from  his  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  shit  in  his  head  backed  up  and  came  out  of  his  asshole, 
falling  down  his  pant  legs  and  onto  the  ground.    I  saw  his 
genes  mutate  before  my  eyes  and  his  face  became  baboon-like. 
At  home  his  mother  was  standing  in  a  filthy  bathrobe  in  the 
kitchen  stirring  a  pot  of  gray  swill  containing  whole,  un- 
plucked  pigeons,  while  his  father  sat  in  the  living  room 
watching  a  game  show  and  scraping  dirt  out  from  around  his 
groin  and  flicking  it  into  the  ashtray.     The  slob's  pregnant 
wife  lay  in  her  bed,  her  mouth  rancid  from  Doritos,  dreaming 
about  a  Florida  vacation,  while  inside  her  belly  grew  an 
Anglo-Saxon  fetus  with  a  little  head  like  a  warthog.  The 
slob  had  watched  strippers  for  an  hour  and  was  angry  that  he 
couldn't  make  a  date,  his  dick  throbbing  like  a  beagle's,  and 
he  knew  he  must  compensate  by  insulting  the  first  vulnerable 
person  he  saw.    Had  he  had  a  gun  he  would' ve  shot  me.  He 
would' ve  shot  Jerry,  the  crystal  vendor.    He  would' ve  shot 
Beethoven  at  his  piano  at  the  sublimes t  passage  of  the  un- 
finished Tenth  Symphony.    He  would' ve  shot  the  entire  New 
York  Philharmonic.    His  teeth  grew  out  of  his  mouth  and  his 
forked  tongue  tested  the  air  for  crippled  songbirds .  His 
blood  reversed  its  direction  several  times  throughout  his 
circulatory  system. . .why,  those  white  blood  cells  didn't  know 
whether  to  carry  the  poison  to  his  kidneys  or  to  his  brain. 
And  I  grabbed  the  slob  by  his  long,  greasy  hair,  pulled  him 
down  to  the  pavement  and  stomped  on  his  windpipe,  causing  his 
sinuses  to  shoot  green  snot,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The 
cops  came  at  once  and  dragged  me  away,  and  a  judge  said  I 
was  anti-social  and  couldn't  control  my  temper,  that  I  had 
killed  another  human  being  for  no  reason,  just  because  of  an 
insult,  didn't  I  know  that  all  human  persons  of  the  evolved 
homo  sapiens  persuasion  were  God's  blessed  creatures  and  had 
value  in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator,  etc. ,  etc. ,  and  I  said, 
"You  wouldn't  understand  in  a  million  years."    Everyone  in 
court      thought  I  was  VERY  BAD,  and  when  the  prosecutor  de- 
scribed my  books  and  the  way  I  stood  on  the  street,  everyone 
agreed  that  I  was  a  criminal  who  had  to  be  put  away  for  A 

LONG  TIME  "Can't  you  talk?"  the  slob  demands,  both  our 

hands  on  my  inspection  copy. 

"I  cannot  talk,  sir,"  I  reply.     "I  am  a  handicapped  deaf- 
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mute."  The  slob  looks  at  me  and  lets  go  of  the  book.  "You're 
a  fuckin'  asshole,  buddy,  ya  know  that? .. .Fuckin '  beggar...." 
And  he  staggers  away. 

It's  almost  seven,  and  I'm  about  ready  to  pack  it  in. 
Then  one  of  my  old  customers  comes  along  with  a  woman  friend. 
He  greets  me  and  says  to  her,  "This  is  Crad  Kilodney.     I  told 
you  about  him.     His  books  are  great."    I  show  him  Terminal 
Ward,  and  he  buys  it  without  hesitation. 

"I  want  one,  too,"  says  the  woman.     "I  think  you  have  a 
lot  of  courage  to  stand  out  here." 

"That's  very  kind  of  you,"  I  say.     "But  I'm  seriously 
thinking  of  calling  it  quits  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

"You  can't  quit  now.     You're  just  getting  a  following," 
the  guy  says. 

"I'd  never  know  it  on  a  day  like  this." 

They  tell  me  not  to  give  in  to  despondency,  and  they  wish 
me  luck.     That's  two  sales  for  the  day  ($6)  and  maybe  a  sign 
from  Zeus  &  Co.  that  I  should  keep  going. 

After  they  leave,  I  wonder  whether  I  should  stick  it  out 
a  while  longer.     The  hookers  have  come  back  out.     One  of  them 
is  saying  to  a  potential  trick,  "It's  the  same  price  with  all 
of  us  —  seventy  bucks."    He  thinks  he  can  bargain  with  her, 
but  no  way,  so  he  leaves.    The  hooker  lights  up  a  cigarette 
and  says  to  her  friend,  "Fuckin'  cheapskate.    Like  he's  the 
only  one  who  has  to  make  a  living."    And  the  other  hooker 
nods  and  says,  "Yeah."    But  they're  not  put  off.     These  are 
survivors.     "Want  a  date?"  they  say  over  and  over  to  men  go- 
ing by.     "Want  a  date?"  "Want  to  get  warm?"    On  a  night  like 
this,  who  doesn't?    And  what's  $70  these  days  to  some  of 
these  business  types?    All  these  girls  have  to  wait  for  is 
a  man  with  $70  and  an  itchy  cock.     I  have  to  wait  for  someone 
with  $3  who  reads  literature. 

I  pack  up  and  head  toward  Dun das  subway  station.    As  I 
pass  a  store  that's  closed,  I  look  into  the  darkened  window 
and  see  my  reflection  and  think,  You  want  to  be  a  writer,  you 
stupid  asshole?    Well,  suck  on  THIS! . . .meaning  the  whole 
street. 

When  I  get  to  my  neighborhood  (Armour  Heights) ,  I  stop 
at  the  Becker's  store  to  get  some  milk,  pop,  bread,  and  to- 
bacco.   When  the  clerk  tells  me  the  amount,  I  say,  "Yes, 
Earth  Woman,"  in  a  spacey  voice,  but  she  doesn't  even  smile. 
When  I  get  home,  I  start  thawing  out  the  pork  chop  and  figure 
that  I'm  down  exactly  $2.31  for  the  day,  subway  fares  inclu- 
ded. 

I  mark  off  another  day  on  my  calendar  with  an  angry  black 
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X  —  one  more  day  that  I  have  avoided  Violette. 

Ill 

When  I  first  met  Violette  on  the  street  in  the  middle  of 
August,  I'd  already  been  through  exactly  three  bad  months 
with  the  new  book.    My  initial  enthusiasm,  which  I  always 
feel  when  I  have  a  new  book,  was  worn  away  by  an  apathetic 
public.     I  was  uptown,  I  was  downtown,  I  was  in  the  financial 
district,  and  things  were  bad  everywhere.     I  was  getting  more 
abuse  than  I'd  ever  gotten  before  on  the  street.     The  day 
after  the  Civic  Holiday  in  August,  I  got  assaulted  by  a  very 
normal-looking,  cleanly-dressed  white  guy  coming  out  of  the 
Brass  Rail.     It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  with  numerous 
window-shoppers  looking  at  coats  and  dresses  in  the  window 
of  Alan  Cherry.     But  the  street  had  a  bad  tone  to  it.  I'd 
seen  an  altercation  across  the  street  between  the  manager  of 
McDonald's  and  some  scuzzball  who'd  been  thrown  out.     I  could 
smell  poison  in  the  air.     The  guy  who  roughed  me  up  had 
passed  me  once  or  twice  before  and  had  told  me  to  sell  Bibles 
instead  of  "that  shit."    On  this  particular  night  he  was 
drunk  and  determined  to  pick  a  fight  with  someone.     I  was  the 
first  target  available.     He  kicked  me  in  the  face  and  punched 
me  in  the  ribs.    When  the  cops  arrived,  he  was  still  there. 
The  first  cops  on  the  scene  were  plainclothes  guys  who  re- 
fused to  do  anything.     In  fact,  they  told  me  to  take  a  hike 
or  they'd  arrest  me!     Fortunately,  two  cars  from  Fifth  Traf- 
fic just  happened  to  be  going  by,  and  these  officers  took 
over.     These  guys  were  in  uniform.     By  an  amazing  coincidence, 
the  officer  who  took  my  statement  knew  me  from  my  columns  in 
Rustler.     He  even  bought  a  book  from  me  to  cheer  me  up.  As 
for  the  creep,  he  gave  his  name  as  Stefan  Nickolas.     I  swore 
out  a  complaint  against  him  the  next  day  at  City  Hall,  and 
when  he  got  his  summons,  he  called  me  up  and  swore  he  could- 
n't remember  a  thing  and,  what's  more,  that  he  was  the  dir- 
ect descendant  of  some  Christian  saint  of  Smyrna.     I  never 
found  out  what  happened  to  him.     For  a  minor  charge,  if  you 
plead  guilty  at  the  preliminary  hearing,  you  can  get  off 
with  a  slap  on  the  wrist.     As  for  me,  the  kick  in  the  face 
wasn't  as  bad  as  the  punch  in  the  ribs,  which  required  a  trip 
to  Branson  Hospital  for  X-rays.     The  bruise  took  a  month  to 
go  away.     But  the  memory  of  window-shoppers  conveniently 
leaving  the  scene  never  went  away.     These  were  the  genteel 
scumbags  of  Toronto  who  moan  and  groan  about  crime  but  won't 
even  stick  around  to  give  a  statement  when  they  witness  one. 
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In  what  should fve  been  the  two  best  months  for  business, 
June  and  July,  I  made  $440  and  $320. 

At  this  time  I  was  in  a  relationship  with  a  psychiatric 
nurse  named  Rachel,  who  worked  at  Sunnybrook  Hospital.  She 
was  married,  so  I  was  lucky  to  see  her  once  a  week.     The  re- 
lationship had  passed  its  peak  of  romantic  ripeness.     I  would 
go  home  early  certain  evenings  and  wait  for  her  to  call,  and 
if  I  didn't  hear  from  her,  I  knew  I  wouldn't  see  her  at  all 
that  week.     Rachel  had  been  my  only  tonic  for  a  couple  of 
years.     That  one  night  a  week  of  sex  and  companionship  meant 
a  lot  to  me,  and  now  that  we  were  missing  a  lot  of  weeks,  I 
was  on  shakier  ground  emotionally. 

With  all  this  going  on  in  my  life  —  too  much  stress,  too 
little  relief  —  I  was  set  up  for  a  disaster  by  virtue  of  my 
great  desire  for  some  big  event,  some  stroke  of  luck  that 
would  make  everything  bearable  again. 

Violet te  had  passed  me  on  the  street  a  few  times  without 
speaking  to  me.    Then  one  day  she  stopped  on  an  impulse  and 
bought  my  book.    A  day  or  two  later,  she  stopped  again  to  say 
that  she  had  liked  it  more  than  she  expected  to.     I  decided 
I  liked  her,  so  I  invited  her  for  a  coffee. 

Violette  was  about  30.     She  was  from  Quebec  and  worked 
for  a  magazine  publisher.     She  wasn't  beautiful,  but  I  found 
myself  attracted  to  her  anyway.     She  seemed  gentle,  kind,  and 
intelligent.    We  sat  in  Misty  Mug  and  talked  for  a  long  time. 
I  even  tried  my  rusty  French  on  her.     She  was  a  serious  per- 
son and  read  a  lot  of  books.     She  also  said  she  was  involved 
with  some  left-wing  activist  from  South  America  and  that  she 
didn't  like  the  way  he  took  advantage  of  her.    He  would  break 
dates  and  lie  to  her,  and  she  had  to  spend  money  on  him  be- 
cause he  was  always  broke.    Now  she  was  wondering  what  to  do 
about  him.     I  took  this  as  a  bad  sign  because  a  woman  who  is 
in  a  bad  relationship  is  apt  to  be  very  cautious  about  the 
next  man  who  comes  along.     She  said  she  thought  she  ought  to 
be  on  her  own  for  a  while,  not  involved  with  anyone.  She'd 
been  "without  a  man"  all  summer  and  felt  "more  relaxed"  as  a 
result.    She  was  going  on  vacation  in  a  few  days.     I  told  her 
I'd  like  to  go  out  with  her  when  she  returned. 

"What  do  you  mean,  go  out?"  she  asked. 

"I  mean,  go  on  a  date,"  I  said. 

She  said  she  couldn't  do  it  until  this  fellow  got  back 
from  South  America  and  they  had  thrashed  everything  out. 
"Starting  a  new  relationship  is  so  hard,"  she  added.     I  ag- 
reed.   Although  the  signals  were  discouraging,  I  felt  brave 
enough  to  tell  her  that  I  found  her  attractive  and  that  even 
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though  I  didn't  know  her  well,  I  liked  her  a  lot.     She  said 
she  was  happy  to  have  met  me. 

When  we  left  Misty  Mug,  she  shook  hands  with  me  very 
firmly,  and  I  kissed  her  hand.    When  we  parted,  I  assumed  I 
wasn't  going  to  see  her  again  for  more  than  a  month. 

That  was  Friday,  August  19th.     The  next  day  on  the  street 
was  horrible.     I  sold  two  books  in  about  five  and  a  half 
hours  on  a  lovely  Saturday  with  the  streets  full  of  people. 

Sunday  I  actually  had  a  date.     It  was  with  a  woman  who'd 
bought  my  book  and  later  wrote  me  a  letter  giving  me  her  op- 
inions of  my  writing.     She  worked  in  public  relations  and 
naturally  had  lots  of  advice  for  me.     I  thought  her  advice 
was  pointless,  but  she  had  a  pretty  good  body.     I  wasn't  sure 
how  much  I  liked  her  personality,  but  Man  looks  for  hope 
wherever  he  can.    We  went  to  the  zoo.     It  was  a  hot  day. 
This  woman  was  friendly  but  a  bit  stiff.     She  didn't  want  me 
to  put  my  arm  around  her  or  kiss  her.     I  thought  this  was 
pretty  odd  for  a  grown  woman  who'd  been  married,  but  I  guess 
it  was  not  at  all  odd  for  a  Toronto  woman.     I'd  already  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  most  Toronto  women  were  just  plain 
nuts.     On  the  way  back  we  agreed  to  eat  out  somewhere,  but 
when  my  engine  started  to  overheat  she  suddenly  changed  her 
mind  and  asked  to  be  let  off  at  the  subway.     So  I  let  her  off 
and  figured  this  was  a  typical  non-event  for  me,  another 
street  encounter  that  didn't  pan  out. 

The  following  week  I  made  a  grand  total  of  $63  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday.     I  was  in  a  bad  mood  and  seemed  to  be  encount- 
ering nothing  but  idiots,  creeps,  and  lunatics.    There  were 
these  three  young,  well-dressed  Bloor  St.  creeps  who  wanted 
a  book  for  a  dollar.    One  of  them  had  once  taken  my  photo  for 
his  high  school  yearbook,  and  I  had  sold  him  a  soiled  inspec- 
tion copy  for  a  dollar  because  he  claimed  to  be  a  poor  stu- 
dent.    So  he  wanted  the  same  price  again  this  year.  This 
pissed  me  off  because  he  and  his  buddies  were  wearing  good 
clothes  and  could  obviously  afford  a  lousy  three  dollars. 
"Come  on,  Crad,  I  buy  all  your  books.    You  know  that,"  the 
guy  said,  as  if  to  impress  his  buddies.    When  I  refused  to 
lower  my  price,  he  said  he'd  wait  till  another  time.    When  I 
gave  him  a  skeptical  look,  he  took  offense.     "I  just  have  to 
go  to  the  bank  machine  and  get  some  dough,"  he  explained. 

"Yeah,  sure.     Fine,"  I  said. 

"What 're  you,  in  a  bad  mood  today?    You  got  the  rag  on  or 
something?"    And  in  that  moment  I  felt  like  killing  him,  this 
typical  Bloor  St.  weasel,  a  stinking  creature  who  could  pass 
for  human  by  virtue  of  his  good  clothes.    And  how  I  hated 
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that  phrase  "got  the  rag  on"! 

On  Yonge  St.  I  encountered  this  old  wino  who  had  maybe 
one  tooth  in  his  mouth  and  who  tried  to  bum  some  change  off 
me,  but  I  put  him  off.     Then  he  started  rambling  on  about  how 
he  would  cut  a  person's  throat  if  he  crossed  him  and  how  God 
had  given  him  the  power  to  kill  anyone  just  by  counting  to 
three.    He  warned  me  that  if  I  were  to  sell  a  book  "against 
God"  he  would  execute  me.     I  finally  gave  him  a  quarter  to 
get  rid  of  him.    He  didn't  even  thank  me. 

When  I  went  home  early  to  wait  for  Rachel  to  call,  she 
called  to  beg  off  until  next  week.     How  Love  fades. 

The  highlight  of  the  week  was  a  trip  to  the  dentist. 

On  Saturday  the  27th,  Fate  laid  the  trap,  and  I  fell  into 
it.    Violette  bumped  into  me  on  Bloor  St.  near  Holt  Renfrew. 
I  hadn't  expected  to  see  her  because  she  was  supposed  to  be 
on  vacation,  but  I  had  misunderstood.     She  had  only  made  a 
brief  trip  to  Montreal  and  was  going  on  her  vacation  tomor- 
row.   When  I  said  I  was  delighted  to  see  her,  she  said  she 
had  come  looking  for  me  so  that  she  could  have  move  to  think 
about  while  she  was  away.     I  felt  at  that  moment  that  Fate 
had  done  something  wonderful  for  me  because  I'd  almost  decid- 
ed to  go  home  early. 

It  was  about  4:45.    We  went  downstairs  into  the  mall,  had 
a  coffee,  and  talked  for  a  while.     Then  I  decided  to  steer 
her  to  a  less  public  place,  so  we  went  to  the  upper  level, 
which  was  almost  deserted,  and  sat  on  a  bench  facing  Cumber- 
land St.     It  had  started  raining.     The  view  was  banal,  and 
so  was  the  Muzak  in  the  background,  but  I  was  thrilled  just 
to  be  alone  with  her.    We  talked  for  a  long  time,  and  I  felt 
that  she  was  gradually  letting  down  her  barriers.     Her  words 
conveyed  an  ambivalent  attitude,  but  at  least  the  tone  of  her 
voice  was  encouragingly  tender.    We  held  hands  or  interlocked 
arms,  and  I  even  rubbed  her  back  and  neck  a  little.     I  kissed 
her  hand  several  times  and  kissed  her  once  on  the  shoulder. 
When  I  asked  if  something  was  upsetting  her,  she  said  yes,  I 
Was.     But  she  made  no  effort  to  stop  me.     She  said  she'd  made 
a  decision  not  to  go  with  this  South  American  guy  any  more. 
She  had  discussed  it  with  her  friends  back  home.     I  was  glad 
to  hear  this,  but  it  wasn't  necessarily  a  green  light  for  me. 
I  told  her  I  could  understand  her  desire  to  be  independent 
again  but  that,  like  her,  I'd  had  my  share  of  disappointments 
and  that  they  were  part  of  life  and  that  one  must  not  be  af- 
raid to  take  chances.     I  told  her  about  my  disastrous  rela- 
tionship with  Caroline,  a  Mormon  divorcee  who  was  determined 
to  get  me  to  convert  to  Mormonism  so  we  could  get  married, 
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and  how  I  stuck  with  her  longer  than  I  should  have  because  I 
needed  sex  and  companionship,  even  though  we  were  temperamen- 
tally unsuited  to  each  other.    Violette  said  it  sounded  like 
the  story  of  her  life. 

We  waited  a  long  time  for  the  rain  to  stop,  and  then  she 
said  she  ought  to  go  home.     I  offered  to  escort  her  to  her 
building. 

I  was  still  lugging  a  full  satchel  because  I  hadn't  sold 
a  single  book  all  day,  but  selling  was  the  furthest  thought 
from  my  mind.    When  we  got  to  her  building,  I  got  into  the 
elevator  with  her  automatically  without  anything  being  said, 
and  when  we  got  to  her  door,  she  invited  me  in  for  some  tea. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  about  her  place  was  its  neat- 
ness and  the  good  taste  it  reflected.  The  second  thing  I  no- 
ticed was  her  bookshelves.  It  may  be  a  stupid  prejudice  on 
my  part,  but  I've  always  judged  people  by  the  books  on  their 
shelves.  She  had  literature  in  three  languages  —  English, 
French,  and  Spanish.  "You've  got  Knut  Hamsun,"  I  remarked. 
I  was  on  a  bit  of  a  Hamsun  kick  at  the  time.  "And  Patricia 
Highsmith.     I've  read  this  one." 

"Yes,  I  like  her." 

"You've  got  a  lot  of  stuff  I've  been  meaning  to  read. 
This  is  an  excellent  library."    I  actually  felt  outclassed 
culturally,  but  I  was  already  imagining  that  we  might  become 
close  enough  to  borrow  books  from  each  other. 

While  I  scanned  her  shelves,  she  put  some  water  on  for 
tea.    At  one  point  I  stepped  out  on  the  balcony,  which  faced 
north,  and  recognized  the  building  where  my  friend  Stan 
lived.    We  were  about  twenty  floors  up,  and  at  that  height 
all  the  sordid  banality  of  the  street  was  invisible.  Toronto 
looked  benign  and  lovely,  a  place  where  anyone  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  happiness,  and  the  view  made  me  feel  peaceful. 
I  wondered  if  I  was  destined  to  look  out  from  this  balcony 
many  times.     I  wondered  whether  Violette 's  apartment  was  des- 
tined to  become  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own.     In  some  of  us, 
Love  looks  ahead  and  wants  to  know;  in  others,  it  looks  no 
further  than  the  present  and  doesn't  want  to  know. 

I  heard  Violette  put  on  a  record  and  came  back  inside. 
It  was  a  collection  of  Spanish  songs,  but  I  didn't  like  them 
all  that  much.     She  set  my  tea  before  me  on  the  table  j.n 
front  of  the  sofa,  and  she  sat  across  from  me  in  a  chair.  I 
didn't  mind  the  distance.     I  still  felt  happy.     The  tea  was 
weak,  and  I  said  so.     "I  always  make  it  weak,"  she  said. 

"I  like  it  strong,  but  it's  okay." 

"Next  time  I'll  make  it  strong,"  she  said... and  in  that 
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moment  my  heart  leapt  a  little. 

After  a  minute  or  two  she  came  and  sat  beside  me  without 
any  prompting,  and  only  then  did  I  feel  confident  that  some- 
thing was  destined  to  happen  between  us.     I  put  my  arm  around 
her,  and  we  held  hands.     I  don't  remember  what  we  talked  ab- 
out.   Perhaps  her  vacation  or  other  countries  she'd  visited. 
She  told  me  what  airline  she  was  flying  on  and  what  day  she 
was  returning  to  Canada.     She  would  be  gone  about  a  month. 
I  wanted  to  kiss  her  on  the  lips,  but  I  wasn't  brave  enough 
to  do  it.    To  my  surprise,  she  said,  "Part  of  me  wants  to 
make  love  with  you  right  now,  and  part  of  me  doesn't.  It's 
all  very  strange  and  confusing." 

"It's  okay,"  I  said,  not  wanting  to  force  the  issue.  Be- 
sides, I  couldn't  have  been  any  happier  than  I  was  just  sit- 
ting next  to  her.     "I'll  be  around  when  you  get  back.  There's 
nothing  to  worry  about.    You  just  have  a  nice  vacation  and  be 
happy."    I  gave  her  a  couple  of  corny  little  kisses  on  the 
hand  and  then  hugged  her.     Then  I  felt  encouraged  enough  to 
give  her  a  little  kiss  on  the  lips.     Her  lips  were  soft,  and 
her  breath  had  the  faint  aroma  of  the  tea. 

"I  have  to  pack,"  she  said  after  a  while.     I'd  been  there 
about  forty-five  minutes.     So  I  got  up  and  pulled  her  slowly 
to  the  door  and  then  turned  to  give  her  a  longer  kiss  on  the 
lips. 

"Everything's  going  to  be  fine  between  us.    You'll  write 
to  me,  won't  you?" 
"Yes." 

I  left  her  place  feeling  buoyant  and  thanked  Fate  for 
having  crossed  the  paths  of  two  lonely  people.     On  the  way 
down  in  the  elevator,  I  remembered  a  similar  situation  in 
which  I  became  very  friendly  with  a  woman  just  before  she  was 
to  go  away  on  vacation.     I  expected  an  exciting  romance  to 
unfold  as  soon  as  she  got  back,  but  when  she  returned,  I 
found  that  she  had  undergone  a  mysterious  change  of  attitude, 
and  I  was  bewildered  and  hurt.    But,  of  course,  Violette  was 
not  going  to  be  like  that.     She  was  older  and  more  mature. 

I  went  back  to  the  street  and  set  up  in  front  of  Mister 
Gameways,  although  my  mind  wasn't  on  business.     I  wanted  to 
make  back  my  subway  fares  at  least.    And  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened: a  minute  after  I  got  set  up,  four  punks  —  two  guys 
and  two  girls  —  went  by,  arm  in  arm  in  a  mood  of  giddy  sil- 
liness, and  one  girl  said  to  me  over  her  shoulder,  "He  said 
you're  a  fucking  wimp!     He  said  you're  an  asshole  and  a 
wimp!"    And  this  bothered  me,  but  I  figured  she  was  just  try- 
ing to  embarrass  one  of  the  guys. 
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Later  my  writer  friend  Stan,  his  girlfriend,  Helene,  and 
her  brother  Leo  came  by.     Leo  had  recently  made  a  documentary 
about  those  of  us  who  had  been  selling  books  on  the  street  — 
me,  Stan,  Helene,  Mack,  Aubrey,  and  Miles  —  and  was  now  ed- 
iting it  for  an  anticipated  sale  to  the  C.B.C.    Leo  was  in 
good  spirits  but  mentioned  that  he  was  a  bit  ticked  off  that 
Aubrey  and  Miles  had  quit  selling  shortly  after  the  film  was 
made,  and  he  was  debating  whether  to  cut  them  out.  (Miles 
did  get  cut  out,  but  Aubrey  was  kept  in  on  the  strength  of  a 
very  good  reading  at  the  Axle  Tree  Coffee  House.) 

"What's  that  shit-eating  grin  on  your  face  for?"  Leo 
teased  me. 

"Yeah,"  echoed  Stan  and  Helene. 

I  was  embarrassed  and  said,  "I  can't  talk  about  it."  And 
Leo  laughed  and  said  it  must  have  to  do  with  a  woman.  "I'm 
not  saying  a  word,"  I  insisted. 

I  went  back  to  Stan's  and  Helene 's  place  with  them  for 
some  food,  and  we  sat  around  for  a  while.     They  didn't  press 
me  any  further  about  what  was  going  on. 

The  next  morning  I  felt  like  house-cleaning,  but  I  in- 
terrupted it  on  an  impulse  to  call  Violette  before  she  left 
for  the  airport  to  wish  her  a  final  bon  voyage.     She  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  from  me  but  seemed  touched  by  the  gesture. 
When  the  conversation  was  over,  I  looked  up  as  if  at  Heaven 
and  said,  "Irve  done  everything  I  possibly  can.     I've  been 
perfect.    You  can't  expect  anything  more."    I  felt  pretty 
satisfied  with  myself.    And  I  wrote  Violette 's  full  name  in 
my  diary  in  big  letters  because  it  had  become  the  most  im- 
portant name  in  my  life. 

I  had  four  weeks  to  get  through  somehow,  and  I  decided 
to  just  stick  to  my  normal  routine.     The  days  were  easier  to 
get  through  because  they  were  structured  around  business;  but 
at  night  my  doubts  would  come  out  of  the  shadows  and  I  felt 
less  stable,  less  confident.     I  slept  poorly  and  began  the 
day  feeling  groggy  more  often  than  not. 

A  couple  of  days  after  Violette 's  departure,  Rachel  came 
over.     I'd  originally  met  her  through  a  personal  ad  back  in 
1981.     She  was  a  lot  older  than  me,  and  I  wasn't  her  first 
affair.     She  was  an  ash  blonde  of  better  than  average  looks, 
and  she  was  warm,  intelligent,  and  a  terrific  lay.     She  also 
had  a  gentle,  uncritical  manner.    Not  one  angry  word  had  ever 
passed  between  us.    Rachel  had  kept  me  more  or  less  sane  for 
a  couple  of  years,  even  though  we  couldn't  see  each  other 
more  than  once  a  week.    As  I  said  before,  we'd  been  missing 
a  few  too  many  weeks  lately,  so  I  was  secretly  looking  for 
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another  relationship.    We  were  to  carry  on  for  another  two 
years,  but  the  fine  edge  was  largely  gone  by  now,  and  the  re- 
lationship had  settled  into  a  habit.     I  didn't  mind  that  be- 
cause we'd  gotten  used  to  each  other  sexually  and  temperamen- 
tally, and  that  sort  of  predictability  was  better  than  a  tem- 
pestuous romance  that  puts  you  through  so  many  highs  and  lows 
that  you  donTt  know  what  to  expect  on  any  given  night.  With 
Rachel  there  were  no  rude  shocks.    We  also  shared  a  lot  of 
interests,  especially  good  books  and  good  music.    And  she  was 
patient  enough  to  listen  to  my  incessant  bitching  about  my 
career,  the  public,  and  the  world  (a  world  of  which  I'd  seen 
damned  little,  to  be  honest),  and  all  the  neurotic  crap  that 
poured  out  me  when  I  was  feeling  miserable.     It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  had  to  put  up  with  dozens  of  mental  pa- 
tients every  day  at  the  hospital  and  might  appreciate  more 
pleasant  conversation  from  me.     In  this  regard  I  took  her  for 
granted.     I  assumed  there  was  no  limit  to  what  she  could  lis- 
ten to. 

On  this  occasion  I  had  one  bit  of  good  news  for  her  at 
least:  I'd  just  gotten  word  from  an  editor  at  Stagecoach 
Books  that  they  were  going  to  publish  a  book  of  mine,  which 
would  be  out  early  in  1984.     I  didn't  say  a  word  to  her  about 
Violette,  of  course.    We  hit  the  sack  and  had  a  satisfying 
half  hour  or  so  of  sex,  although  my  lack  of  sleep  showed. 
Afterwards,  I  wondered  whether  it  was  bad  of  me  to  make  love 
to  Rachel  when  I  was  thinking  partly  about  Violette.     But  I 
rationalized  it  with  the  fact  that  nothing  serious  had  actu- 
ally happened  yet  with  Violette. 

The  only  other  woman  in  my  life  at  this  time  was  an  ex- 
girlfriend  named  Glenda,  with  whom  I'd  had  a  short  but  won- 
derful relationship  five  years  before.     Glenda  was  consider- 
ably older  than  me,  and  when  she  dropped  me  without  any  warn- 
ing after  less  than  a  year,  it  was  because  she'd  decided  we 
had  no  future  on  account  of  the  age  difference.     I  didn't 
agree,  but  she  was  stubborn  about  it.    We  remained  friends 
thereafter,  but  it  was  a  tense  friendship  because  I  kept  try- 
ing to  get  us  back  together  and  she  had  steeled  herself  to 
all  my  blandishments.    Whenever  I  felt  lonely,  I  tended  to 
blame  it  on  her.    We  could  have  been  together  all  these 
years,  and  instead  she  was  hitting  one  bad  relationship  af- 
ter another  since  her  separation  from  her  husband.  About 
this  time  she  called  me  to  ask  for  a  favor,  and  I  put  her  off 
rudely.     She'd  wanted  me  to  store  some  valuable  paintings 
from  her  husband's  house  to  get  even  with  him  for  stealing  a 
small  inheritance  left  to  her  by  her  parents.     (Her  husband 
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was  a  lawyer  and  a  real  saint.)     The  idea  was  that  we'd  sneak 
in  when  he  wasn't  home  and  put  the  paintings  in  the  trunk  of 
my  car.     I  told  her  that  she  didn't  deserve  that  big  a  favor 
considering  the  way  she'd  broken  up  with  me  without  any  warn- 
ing.    I  could  be  very  unkind  to  Glenda  at  times.     I  sometimes 
rubbed  her  nose  in  her  bad  luck  with  other  men  by  saying, 
"You  see?    You  should 've  stuck  with  me."    And  she  would  reply 
obliquely,  "You  know  how  I  feel  about  certain  things"  — 
meaning  that  we  were  only  to  be  platonic  friends  from  now  on. 
Glenda  was  extremely  forgiving,  however,  and  even  after  I  was 
rude  to  her  I  was  able  to  make  up  with  her.     Despite  all  rea- 
son, I  kept  alive  a  faint  hope  that  we  would  someday  be  lov- 
ers again.     She  had  been  a  wonderful  partner  and  was  still 
incredibly  beautiful  at  almost  fifty. 

All  I  really  wanted  out  of  life  as  far  as  love  was  con- 
cerned was  one  steady  relationship.     Rachel  was  good  to  me, 
but  it  was  understood  that  she  was  staying  married  and  I  was 
"on  the  side."    Violette  had  greater  potential  because  she 
was  single,  but  as  long  as  she  was  away,  she  remained  a  ques- 
tion mark.     I  could  never  be  certain  of  any  woman,  it  seemed. 
Everything  eventually  ended,  no  matter  how  well  it  began. 
And  plenty  of  times  I  was  kidding  myself  when  I  thought 
things  were  going  fine.    There  was  even  one  summer,  back  a- 
round  '75,  when  I  had  three  girlfriends  at  the  same  time,  and 
all  three  relationships  were  bad.    My  relationship  with  Kit 
was  two  years  old  and  starting  to  get  tense.     I'd  recently 
started    visiting  Caroline  in  Oshawa,  and  aside  from  sex,  we 
didn't  seem  that  well  suited  to  each  other.    And  my  relation- 
ship with  Dolly,  with  whom  I  had  almost  nothing  in  common  ex- 
cept being  a  loner,  lasted  only  a  few  months.    All  three  wo- 
men had  bad  personal  histories*    All  three  were  divorced. 
Kit  had  an  insane  ex-husband  in  a  mental  hospital,  a  stress- 
ful job,  and  a  mild  but  chronic  nervous  disorder.  Caroline's 
parents  (also  divorced)  were  both  jerks  who  treated  her  like 
an  incompetent  who  could  never  make  it  on  her  own.     Dolly  had 
been  raped  as  a  teenager,  married  an  alcoholic,  and  had  no  edu- 
cation, no  skills,  and  no  self-confidence.    Kit  knew  about 
Caroline  but  not  Dolly.     Caroline  knew  about  Kit,  of  whom  she 
was  extremely  jealous,  and  suspected  there  was  yet  a  third 
woman.     Dolly  didn't  know  about  either  of  them,  but  when  I 
confessed  to  having  gone  out  with  Caroline,  she  felt  crushed 
and  broke  up  with  me.     Kit  got  fed  up  with  hearing  me  bitch 
about  Caroline  every  time  I  got  back  from  Oshawa.     Then  I 
just  had  Caroline  for  a  while  until  she  drove  me  nuts  with 
her  Mormonism  and  her  pressure  to  get  married. 
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The  women  I  met  on  the  street  were  a  succession  of  disap- 
pointments (although  from  their  point  of  view,  of  course,  I 
was  the  disappointment) .     The  ones  I  was  attracted  to  were 
either  attached,  or  coming  off  a  bad  relationship,  or  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  or  wimps  who  couldn't  bear  to  be  touched.  I 
learned  that  the  platonic  relationship  was  the  latest  vener- 
eal disease,  and  real  passion  was  a  bad  joke  or  something  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.     I  was  put  up  to  three  one-night 
stands,  one  of  which  hit  me  extremely  hard.    And  at  least  two 
women  I  had  a  crush  on  turned  out  to  be  lesbians.     I  was  be- 
ginning to  think  that  there  were  mischievous  minor  gods  up 
there  who  were  putting  me  through  these  misadventures  as  Hea- 
ven's equivalent  of  TV  soap  opera. 

I  would  look  at  myself  in  the  mirror  at  times  and  ask  my- 
self, What  is  it?    Is  it  my  face?    Is  my  hair  not  right?  Is 
it  my  clothes?    Is  it  my  lack  of  money?    Am  I  too  weird?  Am 
I  not  good  enough  in  bed?    Or  do  I  just  not  play  the  game 
right?    I  was  born  on  a  Friday  the  13th,  but  I  didn't  think 
that  was  the  reason. 

A  lot  of  times  I  would  see  couples  on  the  street  who 
looked  like  something  out  of  a  biology  book  —  the  chapter 
titled  "Mutations"  or  "Genetic  Mistakes."    The  street  seemed 
full  of  utterly  grotesque  people  waddling  along  arm  in  arm  in 
perfect  contentment  —  guys  who  looked  like  complete  dorks 
and  girls  who  looked  like  slobs  or  nitwits.    When  I  would 
talk  about  this  with  Rachel,  she  would  say,  "Of  course,  the 
dorks  and  nitwits  find  each  other,  what  else?    You,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  only  unconventional  in  your  mind,  but 
you've  also  chosen  to  follow  a  very  unconventional  style  of 
life,  so  you're  always  going  to  have  problems.     But  ask  your- 
self this:  which  do  you  prefer  to  be,  an  average  dork  or  what 
you  are?"    And  that  question  required  no  answer. 

IV 

This  was  a  hot  summer,   '83,  hot  enough  so  that  my  base- 
ment apartment  was  unpleasantly  warm.     And  it  was  hot  enough 
that  my  old  landlord,  Mr.  Bayer,  a  penny-pinching  German  who 
generally  regarded  Labour  Day  as  the  appropriate  time  of  year 
to  install  my  storm  windows  so  as  to  cut  down  on  the  cost  of 
heating  the  house,  was  not  taking  my  screens  out  just  yet.  I 
might  even  hold  him  off  till  late  September  if  I  was  lucky. 
(God,  how  I  hated  it  when  he  changed  those  windows,  because 
in  a  basement  I  didn't  have  the  freedom  to  leave  a  window 
open  overnight  or  while  I  was  out.    My  summer  was  effectively 
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over  when  the  old  man  decided  it  was.) 

But  the  heat  this  year  also  gave  the  street  an  unsavory 
tone,  and  business  was  bad.     A  bizarre  incident  happened  on 
the  Friday  before  Labour  Day.    An  extremely  drunk  guy  with 
deformed,  stumpy  fingers  asked  me  to  do  him  a  favor,  and  he 
promised  to  buy  "a  bunch"  of  my  books  in  return.     I  didn't 
think  he  really  would,  but  because  he  was  polite  I  was  will- 
ing to  help  him  out.    He  wanted  me  to  escort  him  to  a  drug- 
store and  buy  him  a  package  of  Wake-Ups  or  No-Doz  caffeine 
tablets.     He  explained  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  in  by  himself 
in  his  present  condition  lest  they  throw  him  out.     I  agreed 
to  do  it.     There  was  a  Boots  drugstore  around  the  corner,  so 
I  could  get  his  pills  for  him  and  be  back  in  only  a  few  min- 
utes.    He  told  me  his  name,  and  as  we  were  walking  along  he 
invited  me  to  his  girlfriend's  place  for  dinner.     I  begged 
off  with  some  excuse.     So  I  took  him  to  the  Boots  on  Bloor 
St.,  and  I  found  the  Wake-Ups.     He  had  enough  money  for  a 
package  of  36  tablets.     I'd  already  cautioned  him  that  caf- 
feine wouldn't  sober  him  up,  but  he  insisted  he  wanted  it  for 
the  opposite  reason:  he  thought  it  would  make  him  high!  He'd 
taken  two  tablets  earlier  and  they'd  knocked  him  out!  I 
bought  the  package  for  him  and  gave  him  the  change,  but  he 
gave  it  back  to  me  for  my  trouble  —  twelve  cents.     He  joked 
with  the  cashier  and  tried  to  pick  her  up,  so  I  hustled  him 
out  of  there  at  once.    Back  outside,  he  told  me  he  had  a 
cheque  for  $200  and  wondered  where  he  could  cash  it.     I  said 
he'd  have  to  go  to  his  bank.    He  said  he'd  already  been  there 
and  had  gotten  thrown  out  for  making  a  scene.    As  we  walked 
back  toward  Yonge  St.,  he  repeated  his  invitation  to  dinner 
at  his  girlfriend's,  but  I  declined.    He  then  tried  to  open 
the  package  of  Wake-Ups,  which  was  difficult  because  of  his 
deformed  fingers  and  drunken  condition.     He  ended  up  spill- 
ing half  the  pills  on  the  sidewalk.     Ignoring  the  dropped 
pills,  he  put  the  package  to  his  mouth  and  started  eating  the 
remaining  pills  like  candy.     I  was  revolted.    He  made  a  grim- 
ace because  of  the  bitterness  of  the  caffeine.     I  forgot  ab- 
out trying  to  sell  him  a  book  and  just  walked  away.     He  fol- 
lowed me  for  a  few  steps,  then  evidently  changed  his  mind. 

Shortly  thereafter,  an  effeminate  young  fop  who  seemed 
drunk  stopped  to  sing  me  a  little  song  about  seeing  poets  in 
the  gutter,  and  I  listened  politely  and  said,  "Thank  you." 
He  replied,  "Thank  you  for  listening." 

On  Friday  evenings  it  was  my  custom  to  visit  my  friend 
Roger  and  his  wife,  Lisa,  who  lived  at  Jarvis  and  Bloor.  I'd 
known  Roger  for  many  years  and  considered  him  one  of  my  best 
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friends.  They  both  worked  at  the  Workers'  Compensation  Board. 
They  were  younger  than  me.     Roger  was  a  cynical  super- intell- 
ectual.    I  thought  we  had  a  lot  in  common.     I'd  met  Roger 
through  his  cousin  Allan,  with  whom  I'd  worked  in  the  shitty 
warehouse  of  McNaughton  Publishers  on  Bathurst  St.     At  one 
time  Roger  and  Allan  had  had  serious  plans  to  form  a  rock 
group.     Roger  wrote  music  and  played  bass  guitar;  Allan  sang 
and  wrote  lyrics.     Their  plans  were  to  go  the  way  of  so  many 
good  artistic  intentions  when  Roger  got  more  and  more  in- 
volved with  the  Board  and  kept  getting  promoted,  while  Allan 
bounced  from  one  job  to  another  and  saw  his  dreams  of  fame 
recede  gradually  into  an  obscure  future  like  a  distant  mir- 
age.   At  this  time  Allan  was  in  hiding  somewhere  as  a  kind  of 
personal  retrenchment,  and  Roger  had  heard  that  he  was  work- 
ing in  Kitchener  or  Cambridge.     Roger  and  Lisa  lived  extreme- 
ly well  with  two  salaries  and  no  children.     Roger  had  three 
TV's,  an  expensive  stereo  system,  a  ton  of  books  and  records, 
a  pile  of  models  and  other  toys,  and  a  large  stockpile  of 
video  games.     We  would  usually  spend  the  evening  playing 
games  and  watching  TV.     Roger  and  I  got  along  fine  most  of 
the  time,  but  he  had  no  sympathy  for  my  personal  problems. 
"Nobody  forces  you  to  do  what  you  do,"  he  reminded  me  on  many 
occasions.     Roger  himself  presented  the  facade  of  a  man  who 
had  never  had  any  serious  problems  and  for  whom  life  was  sim- 
ply a  series  of  circumstances  to  be  dealt  with  rationally. 
He  judged  other  people  according  to  their  ability  to  act  sen- 
sibly.   Years  later  he  was  to  prove  a  huge  disappointment  to 
me.     His  wife,  Lisa,  was  also  the  rational,  realistic  type 
but  was  more  sympathetic. 

I  announced  to  them  that  I  had  a  bad  crush  on  a  woman  I'd 
met  on  the  street,  and  I  added  that  I  was  considering  sur- 
prising her  by  meeting  her  plane  on  September  20th.  Lisa 
said,  "That  might  not  be  too  wise.    What  if  she's  got  some- 
body else  meeting  her?" 

I  immediately  let  out  an  exaggerated  groan  of  despair. 
"No,  I  don't  think  anyone's  meeting  her,"  I  said.  "Besides, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  terrifically  romantic  gesture." 

Roger  smirked  as  he  drank  his  Coke,  to  which  he  was  prac- 
tically addicted. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  damned  condescending,"  I  said. 

"I've  seen  you  get  yourself  in  more  bad  situations,"  he 
said.     "But  you  go  ahead  if  you  think  it's  the  thing  to  do." 

I  thought  their  attitude  was  completely  unjustified,  but 
I  didn't  want  to  pursue  the  matter.     I'd  already  been  taken 
down  a  notch,  and  it  would  be  worse  if  I  got  into  a  long 
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discussion.  I  got  even  with  Roger  when  we  went  into  the  game 
room  for  a  few  rounds  of  Looping. 

The  next  day  I  called  Glenda  to  try  to  get  her  to  come  to 
my  place  for  a  friendly  visit.     However,  she  was  feeling  de- 
pressed and  anti-social.     She  said  she  might  be  in  a  better 
mood  next  week.    Meanwhile,  Rachel  was  in  Chicago  for  the 
holiday  weekend. 

I  made  all  of  $12  on  the  street.    A  friendly  cop  asked  me 
how  things  were  going.     I  told  him  what  I  thought  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  street.     He  replied,  "You  just  found  out?  I've 
known  that  for  years. 11 

Not  far  from  where  I  was  standing,  I  heard  a  vendor  say 
to  her  friend  that  she  was  taking  an  around- the-wor Id  trip 
with  the  money  she'd  made  selling  cheap  plastic  earrings. 

With  two  weeks  to  go  until  Violette's  return,  my  compo- 
sure began  to  deteriorate.     I  was  now  placing  a  lot  of  impor- 
tance on  meeting  her  plane.     I  called  Air  France  and  deter- 
mined what  flight  she  must  be  returning  on  since  they  only 
had  one  afternoon  arrival. 

I  would  go  out  to  sell  and  have  no  luck  in  any  of  my  ac- 
customed locations.     The  city  seemed  to  be  populated  by 
cement-heads,  and  I  felt  like  killing  them. 

On  Bay  St.  in  the  financial  district,  I  met  a  businessman 
who  said  my  book  looked  too  serious  for  summertime  reading, 
but  if  I  were  still  out  there  in  the  winter  he'd  consider 
buying  it ! 

I  also  met  a  guy  who  was  a  free-lance  journalist.     I  told 
him  I  was  lucky  to  sell  one  book  per  hour.    He  said  that  if 
I  sold  for  sixteen  hours  a  day,  I  could  do  all  right! 

One  of  the  worst  people  of  all  was  this  humorless  black 
woman  who  tried  to  bait  me  into  an  argument  about  the  "social 
values"  of  my  book.    When  I  got  pissed  off  with  her,  she 
questioned  my  maturity.     (I  was  wearing  a  black  and  yellow 
sign  that  was  a  take-off  on  Loblaw's  generic  packaging.  It 
said:  "No-Name  Fiction  Writer.     Buy  my  book."    She  didn't  get 
it.)    When  I  told  her  my  book  was  about  sex  and  death,  she 
wanted  to  know  what  my  "views"  on  death  were!     I  quipped,  "I 
think  we're  all  going  to  die." 

"Where  do  you  think  we  go  when  we  die?" 

"To  a  garage  in  Buffalo,"  I  replied  with  a  straight  face. 
"And  where  do  we  go  after  that?" 
"I  don't  know." 

Then  she  wanted  to  know  my  "views"  on  sex.     I  said,  "I 
wish  I  had  more  of  it." 

"Why?"  she  asked.    At  this  point  I  got  fed  up  and  asked 
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her  why  she  was  asking  me  all  these  pointless  questions.  Why 
didn't  she  just  look  at  my  book?     Couldn't  she  tell  if  it  was 
any  good  by  reading  a  bit  of  it?     She  said  no.     She  wanted  to 
know  my  views  first  so  she  could  judge  my  maturity  as  a  wri- 
ter.   The  more  annoyed  I  got,  the  more  she  seemed  to  enjoy 
it.     She  maintained  a  cool,  superior  air,  smiling  condescend- 
ingly at  this  poor,  stupid  white  boy  who  wanted  to  be  a  wri- 
ter when  he  grew  up.    When  she  walked  away,  I  felt  like  run- 
ning after  her  and  punching  her  in  the  head. 

Stan  and  Mack  were  also  on  the  street  most  days  and  doing 
no  better  than  I  was.     I  was  worried  that  they'd  give  up  and 
I'd  be  left  alone  out  there.     Stan  had  a  regular  job,  so  even 
if  things  were  bad  on  the  street  he  still  had  an  income.  He 
still  seemed  committed  to  what  we  were  doing.     Mack,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  always  broke  or  in  debt.     He'd  worked  at  a 
lot  of  lousy  jobs  and  never  could  save  much  money.    At  the 
moment  he  was  scraping  by  on  unemployment  insurance  and  was 
trying  to  sell  his  poetry  book  for  a  few  extra  bucks.  In 
fact,  he  was  still  trying  to  sell  out  his  first  book,  which 
Stan  had  published  for  him  in  1981,  and  the  street  was  slow- 
ly grinding  him  down.     He  couldn't  even  stand  up  straight  or 
make  eye  contact  with  the  public  any  more.     His  signs  were 
old  and  ratty  and  he  didn't  bother  to  replace  them.     And  he 
was  virtually  anchored  to  one  location,  Yonge  and  Charles, 
although  Stan  and  I  urged  him  to  try  other  spots.     Stan  was- 
n't happy  about  the  way  things  were  going  either,  but  he  per- 
sisted in  selling  and  in  writing  new  books.    We  thought  that 
Leo's  film  would  be  the  big  break  that  would  make  us  famous. 
We  were  going  to  instigate  a  nation-wide  movement  of  writers 
selling  their  own  books  on  the  street  in  defiance  of  the 
staid  publishing  establishment.     It  was,  after  all,  a  cul- 
tural statement  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  demonstration  of  free 
enterprise  and  personal  commitment.     If  the  public  was  too 
dense  to  even  notice  us,  that  would  all  change  eventually. 
A  few  people  of  influence  in  the  literary  world  were  bound  to 
catch  on  to  what  we  were  doing,  and  respect  for  us  would 
build.    Or  so  we  thought.     I  persuaded  Stan,  Mack,  and  Aubrey 
to  join  me  on  Bay  St.  just  once,  but  they  couldn't  take  it 
for  long  and  wouldn't  come  back.     The  sight  of  all  those 
suits  with  ramrods  up  their  asses  was  too  much  for  them.  But 
the  abuse  they  had  to  put  up  with  near  Yonge  and  Charles  was 
usually  worse.    Mack  got  threatened  on  several  occasions,  and 
some  creep  grabbed  his  inspection  copy  and  threw  it  in  the 
street.    And  Stan  got  harassed  by  a  big  guy  who  called  him  a 
"hook-nosed  Jew"  and  even  followed  him  into  the  bookstore 
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where  hefd  retreated,  shouting  from  the  door,  "Hook-nosed 
Jew!     I  fought  in  World  War  Two  to  protect  guys  like  you!" 

On  Friday,  September  9th,  I  sold  one  book  in  3h  hours.  I 
tried  three  different  locations,  and  all  I  saw  was  block- 
heads, freaks,  fashion  creeps,  and  snobs.     I  met  an  engineer- 
ing student  who  had  bought  Terminal  Ward  in  July  and  who  said 
it  gave  him  a  feeling  like  "cooties."    He  thought  that  the 
nurse's  sexual  relations  with  her  patients  were  filthy.  This 
student  thought  very  highly  of  Nietzsche.     I  also  met  a  girl 
who  only  looked  at  the  cover  and  my  sign  ("Pleasant  Bedtime 
Reading")  and  said  my  book  was  disgusting.     "How  are  you  sup- 
posed to  go  to  sleep  with  something  like  that?     I'd  be  ter- 
rified!   Who  wants  to  go  to  bed  with  a  man  with  a  sheet  over 
his  head!"    And  there  was  a  drunken  guy  who  said  he'd  written 
a  seven-page  book  on  how  to  pick  up  girls  but  that  it  cost 
more  than  mine  did. 

On  Tuesday  the  13th,  I  took  my  car  in  for  a  new  muffler. 
The  girl  behind  the  counter  seemed  to  be  having  a  rough  day, 
so  to  show  her  some  sympathy  I  said,  "In  South  America  they 
consider  Tuesday  the  thirteenth  unlucky  instead  of  Friday  the 
thirteenth."    She  replied,  "Oh,  really?    Where's  that?" 

Violette  was  always  on  my  mind,  but  I  was  beginning  to 
lose  my  confidence.     I  thought,  considering  all  the  shit  that 
Fate  is  putting  me  through  on  the  street,  I  deserve  a  piece 
of  good  luck  for  a  change.     If  things  were  to  go  wrong  with 
Violette,  I  didn't  know  what  I  would  do.     I  didn't  think  I 
could  take  it.     I  figured  that  in  life  you  had  to  have  at 
least  one  thing  going  well  to  compensate  for  the  things  that 
were  going  badly.     If  I  had  the  kind  of  relationship  I  want- 
ed, the  street  would  be  easier  to  take. 

About  this  time  I  got  a  call  from  Bill  Mitchell,  who  had 
worked  with  me  on  Rustler ,  the  Canadian  porn  magazine.  I'd 
written  Rustler's  advice  column,  which  I  made  as  ridiculous 
as  possible,  and  another  column  on  offbeat  news  items.  I'd 
also  written  some  stuff  for  the  publisher's  other  magazines, 
Elite  and  Mink.     All  three  magazines  —  representing  half  my 
income  —  had  gone  out  of  business  the  previous  winter.  Bill 
had  joined  the  staff  as  an  editor,  and  we  hit  it  off.  He 
thought  my  writing  was  hilarious.     And  he,  too,  had  serious 
ambitions  about  writing.     His  voice  always  boomed  out  over 
the  phone.     "Lou,  baby!     How's  it  goin'?"    I  told  him  at  once 
that  I  had  a  severe  crush  on  someone  and  was  eating  my  guts 
out  from  anxiety. 

"I  want  to  meet  her  plane  at  the  airport,  but  so  far  two 
people  have  told  me  I  shouldn't." 
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"Do  it,  man!     Go  all  the  way!     Get  her  a  big  bunch  of 
flowers!     Girls  really  love  those  corny,  romantic  gestures." 
Bill  had  had  plenty  of  girlfriends,  and  when  things  went 
sour,  he  just  said  fuck  it  and  kept  trying  his  luck.  He 
liked  his  girls  young  and  fun- loving;  I  liked  them  mature  and 
serious.     "Ya  gotta  loosen  up,  Lou!     Don't  take  things  so 
seriously.     You  know  the  saying:  there  are  other  fish  in  the 
sea." 

"Yeah,  well  " 

"Jesus,  a  guy  like  you . . . .You' ve  got  above-average  looks, 
you r re  intelligent,  you've  got  talent ... .Tell  you  what.  We 
oughta  go  out  drinking  some  evening  and  pick  up  a  couple  of 
broads.     It'd  be  good  for  you,  air  your  brain  out  a  bit." 

"Maybe.    We'll  see."    I  got  this  advice  from  Bill  every 
time  he  called,  but  we  never  did  go  out  drinking  and  girl- 
hunt  ing . 

Bill  said  he  was  getting  sick  of  Toronto.     "I  hate  these 
people,  they're  such  jerks.     I  really  want  to  go  to  Hollywood 
and  write  screenplays.     Hell,  I've  got  more  talent  than  most 
of  those  people  out  there,  and  I  ain't  getting  anywhere  in 
this  dump  of  a  city.    What  future  is  there  for  a  writer  in 
Toronto?"    I  said  that  going  to  Hollywood  was  a  great  idea 
and  that  if  he  went,  I'd  come  out  and  visit  him.     Bill  never 
did  go  to  Hollywood,  however,  and  after  banging  his  head  ag- 
ainst the  wall  of  the  literary  establishment  for  a  few  years, 
he  more  or  less  abandoned  his  writing  and  worked  at  regular 
jobs.     Three  years  later  I  was  to  bump  into  him  on  the  street 
when  he  was  working  for  a  carpeting  company. 

Bill's  call  pepped  me  up  a  bit.     He  was  a  natural  upper. 
After  our  chat  on  the  phone  I  decided  I  would  definitely  meet 
Violette's  plane  and  surprise  her.     I  wasn't  very  optimistic 
about  it,  but  I  felt  I  had  to  play  out  my  part  in  this  scen- 
ario. 

That  night  I  had  a  dream  in  which  I  was  trying  to  call 
Air  France  to  find  out  which  terminal  her  plane  was  arriving 
at,  and  I  couldn't  dial  properly. 

On  Friday  the  16th, I  received  two  picture  post  cards  from 
her,  which  had  taken  about  two  weeks  to  come  from  Spain.  One 
was  in  English,  the  other  in  French.     The  English  one  read, 
"This  part  of  the  island  is  beautiful.    I  am  happy.    See  you. 
Violette."    The  French  one  read,  "Bonjour.    J'ai  grande  hate 
de  te  revoir.    A  bientot.     Violette."    I  was  relieved.  Was- 
n't this  a  sure  sign  that  she  cared  for  me? 

By  Monday  my  nerves  were  frazzled  from  a  lack  of  sleep, 
and  whenever  I  was  short  of  sleep  my  mood  was  fragile.  I 
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couldn't  interpret  anything  properly.     I  couldn't  see  things 
in  perspective.     I  was  in  such  a  state  of  tension  that  I  was 
running  a  terrible  risk  psychologically.     Whatever  defenses 
I  had  were  shattered.     I  was  totally  vulnerable  to  whatever 
Fate  was  going  to  stick  me  with.     I  couldn't  go  out  to  sell. 
My  guts  were  clogged.     I  couldn't  eat.     I  was  breaking  out  in 
sweats. .. .Here  I  was,  a  supposedly  mature  35-year-old  man 
(and  an  alleged  writer) ,  and  I  was  virtually  going  to  pieces 
over  the  prospect  of  going  to  the  airport  to  meet  a  women 
with  whom  nothing  serious  had  even  happened  yet! 

On  Tuesday,  D-Day,  the  weather  started  out  hot  and  humid. 
I  laid  out  some  good  clothes.     I  watched  the  weather  channel, 
which  also  listed  airport  arrivals  and  departures.  Violette 
was  due  in  at  4:10.     I  was  neither  well  rested  nor  in  great 
spirits,  but  I  was  going  to  go  ahead  with  it  and  to  hell  with 
the  consequences. 

I  left  the  house  at  3:00  and  drove  to  the  airport  and 
parked  the  car.    When  I  entered  the  terminal,  I  was  shocked 
to  find  that  the  flight  had  landed  early  and  most  of  the 
passengers  had  already  cleared  Customs  and  left.     I  hung  a- 
round  for  a  half  hour  hoping  to  see  Violette  somewhere  but  I 
didn't.     I  cursed  my  bad  luck.     There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
go  home  and  try  calling  her. 

By  the  time  I  arrived  home  a  cold  front  had  come  through, 
and  there  were  scattered  thunderstorms.    Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  hard  not  to  take  this  as  a  sign.     I  phoned 
Violette 's  number  every  few  minutes  like  a  pathetic  rat  in  a 
Skinner  box.     In  the  early  evening  when  the  weather  had 
cleared,  I  decided  to  go  downtown  to  sell  in  the  hope  of  see- 
ing her  on  the  street.     I  spent  two  miserable  hours  during 
which  no  one  even  spoke  to  me.     I  hated  the  sight  of  every 
idiot  on  the  street.     I  wanted  to  grab  them  by  their  greasy 
throats  and  choke  them,  gouge  out  their  eyes,  ram  my  fist  in- 
to their  bellies ...  these  stupid,  oblivious  creatures  that 
seemed  to  feet  nothing. 

When  I  packed  up  after  two  hours,  I  felt  that  what  I  need- 
ed most  was  to  go  into  some  dark  corner  somewhere  and  have  a 
good  cry,  just  to  let  out  a  month  of  emotional  strain.     On  my 
way  to  the  subway  I  bumped  into  Stan,  who  knew  that  I  had 
planned  to  meet  someone  at  the  airport.    When  he  asked  how 
things  had  gone,  I  said  I  couldn't  talk  about  it.     And  I  told 
myself,  Now  you  can  pay  for  that  shit-eating  grin  last  month, 
you  asshole! 

I  was  up  late  reading  Last  Exit  To  Brooklyn  —  very 
cheerful  stuff  —  and  calling  Violette' s  number  as  late  as 
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11:30.     I  finally  concluded  that  somehow  I'd  misunderstood 
again;  she  wasn't  back  in  Toronto  yet. 

That  night  I  dragged  my  mind  through  a  swamp  of  the  most 
pathetic  feelings  imaginable,  the  sort  of  things  critics  love 
to  sneer  at  as  "mawkishness"  and  "sentimentality"  when  they 
are  set  down  in  print.     The  sort  of  thing  you  are  ashamed  to 
admit  to  later  on,  as  if  you  had  crapped  in  your  pants  on 
Graduation  Day.     It  was  temporary  insanity.     It  was  Reason 
pushed  aside  by  an  over- stimulated  heart.     It  was  one  month 
of  tension,  desire,  and  fear  desperately  seeking  a  specific 
resolution  and  getting  none.     IT  WAS  THE  ULTIMATE  CRIME  OF 
THE  MODERN  AGE:  LONELINESS.     Better  to  be  a  felon  or  a  para- 
noid-schizophrenic than  to  be  lonely.     It  was  more  forgivable 
to  commit  rape  or  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  than  to  throw 
your  loneliness  at  the  feet  of  some  woman  and  expect  relief. 
This  is  the  crime  that  others  may  forgive  but  that  one  does 
not  forgive  oneself. 

Violette  had  said  to  me  before  she  left  not  to  torment 
myself,  but  self-torment  was  one  of  the  peculiar  proclivi- 
ties of  my  fat,  nervous  brain.     I  couldn't  set  aside  what  I 
felt;  I  just  had  to  take  it.     And  under  all  this  strain,  I 
had  to  resume  selling  books  on  the  street.     As  of  September 
22nd  I  had  made  all  of  $140  for  the  month. 

The  next  day  I  paid  a  call  on  Bob  Miller,  one  of  my  re- 
tail clients,  to  check  on  my  consignment.     He  paid  me  and 
made  one  of  his  usual  dry  witticisms  about  me  and  my  books. 
In  fact,  he  made  me  laugh,  and  I  said,  "I'm  determined  to  be 
in  a  bad  mood  today,  and  you  make  me  laugh.     It's  not  fair." 

I  walked  over  to  my  spot  near  Holt  Renfrew  and  sold  just 
one  book  in  an  hour  and  a  half.     I  was  disappointed  by  one 
lady  who  seemed  very  charming  at  first  but  who  read  just  the 
last  page  of  my  book,  handed  it  back  to  me,  and  walked  away. 
It  would  never  have  entered  the  mind  of  that  respectable 
Bloor  St.  lady  what  a  rude  thing  that  was  to  do. 

I  went  over  to  Yonge  St.  for  a  while  and  bumped  into 
Stan,  who  wasn't  selling  that  day.     He  said  he'd  been  to  the 
store  where  Aubrey  had  just  started  working,  and  he  thought 
Aubrey  looked  out  of  place  there.     "He  might  learn  a  thing 
or  two  about  business,"  I  said,  since  Aubrey  had  absolutely 
no  sense  about  money. 

"You  want  to  know  something?    He  told  me  his  last  booklet 
cost  him  sixty-seven  cents  a  copy,  and  he's  retailing  it  at 
seventy-five  cents  and  giving  the  bookstores  a  forty  percent 
discount.    And  you  know  that  big  mail  order  campaign  he  was 
going  to  do?"     (Aubrey  had  gotten  off  the  street  with  the 
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excuse  that  he  could  sell  his  books  faster  with  an  elaborate 
mail  order  campaign.)     "He  received  one  order  for  one  book 
and  had  to  return  the  cheque  because  he  didn't  have  any  cop- 
ies left  of  that  particular  title." 

I  went  back  to  Stan's  place  with  him  and,  with  great  em- 
barrassment, confided  in  him  about  the  airport  fiasco. 

"You  know  what  happened  to  Leo?"  he  replied.     "His  girl- 
friend went  out  west  on  vacation  supposedly  and  never  came 
back.     Imagine  how  he  felt." 

Stan  fed  me  a  meal.     We  had  a  devil  of  time  trying  to 
open  a  can  of  corn,  and  I  said  half-jokingly  that  the  can 
opener  must  have  been  made  in  Canada.     He  looked,  and  it 
turned  out  it  was. 

When  Helene  arrived  home,  I  said  to  her,  "I  went  to  the 
airport  yesterday,  and  that  girl  wasn't  on  the  plane." 

"What  girl?"  she  asked. 

I  looked  at  Stan.     "You  didn't  tell  her?" 

"You  swore  me  to  secrecy,  and  I  didn't  say  a  word." 

When  I  explained  to  Helene  that  it  was  someone  I'd  met  on 
the  street,  she  shocked  me  by  saying,  "You  mean  that  plain 
girl  with  the  brown  hair  and  the  green  t-shirt  I  saw  you 
talking  to?" 

"Uh,  well,  maybe.     I  don't  know  if  she's  the  one  you 
saw."    But  I  knew  it  was  and  felt  embarrassed  that  Helene  had 
seen  her. 

The  next  day  I  yielded  to  temptation  and  called  the  maga- 
zine where  Violette  worked  and  asked  in  a  very  businesslike 
tone  when  she  was  expected  back.     I  was  told  the  fifth  of  Oc- 
tober! 

At  my  next  customary  Friday  evening  with  Roger  and  his 
wife,  I  told  them  what  had  happened,  and  Roger  remarked,  "I 
think  your  brains  have  gone  to  your  dick."     I  said  I  didn't 
appreciate  his  callous  attitude,  and  he  popped  open  another 
Coke  and  replied  coolly,  "Your  fate  is  in  your  own  hands." 

I  said  to  Lisa,  "At  least  you're  sympathetic,  aren't 
you?" 

Lisa  replied,  "I  told  you  not  to  go  to  the  airport." 

The  next  day  on  the  street,  one  of  the  women  who  had  put 
me  up  to  a  one-nighter  went  by  on  her  bike  and  we  made  eye 
contact  for  about  two  seconds,  but  neither  of  us  smiled. 
Maybe  she  was  waiting  for  me  to  smile,  but  I  had  no  reason 
to.     So  she  just  ignored  me.     This  sort  of  thing  happened  to 
me  once  in  a  while.     Think  of  it:  you  can  fuck  a  woman,  she 
can  even  suck  your  cock,  and  a  week  later  it's  as  if  you  nev- 
er existed.     One  ex-girlfriend  of  mine  actually  crossed  the 
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street  in  the  middle  of  traffic  to  avoid  me.     Is  it  the  age 
we  live  in,  or  do  I  really  deserve  this?    Maybe  Roger  was 
right  and  I  just  set  myself  up  for  all  these  things. 

On  a  mild  day  before  the  end  of  September,  the  whole  mis- 
erable situation  came  to  an  end.     I  was  on  Yonge  St.  and  saw 
Violette  with  a  couple  of  friends.     And  in  the  split-second 
of  seeing  her,  my  heart  wanted  to  thump  itself  right  out  of 
my  chest.     But  with  other  people  around  I  couldn't  talk  to 
her  as  I  wanted  to.     She  stopped  to  say  hello  and  said  she 
was  busy  but  would  call  me  tomorrow.    After  she  left,  my  con- 
centration was  destroyed.     I  stayed  on  the  street  anyway  be- 
cause I  needed  to  make  some  money.     There  were  a  lot  of 
drunks  and  rough-looking  characters  out.     One  guy  told  me  to 
"straighten  up  my  act"  and  then  wanted  to  know  how  much  I  was 
making.     I  told  him  a  hundred  bucks  an  hour.     Shortly  there- 
after, a  drunken  kid  went  by  holding  a  large  knife  under  his 
jacket.     He  went  right  by  me  without  even  noticing  me.  He 
belonged  to  somebody  else's  sordid  story. 

I  packed  up  after  a  few  sales  and  went  home.     I  brought 
in  a  meal  and  ate  it  while  wondering  whether  to  call  Violette 
and  what  to  say.     I  finally  got  up  the  nerve  and  called  her. 
The  tone  of  her  voice  was  polite  but  not  very  warm.  She 
sounded  calm  and  deliberate.     I  told  her  I  had  a  lot  to  say 
to  her  but  that  it  ought  to  be  face  to  face.     She  didn't  seem 
too  eager  for  a  face-to-face  meeting.     She  said  she'd  done  a 
lot  of  thinking  while  she  was  away,  and  certain  things  had 
happened  that  she  couldn't  tell  me.     She  had  had  discussions 
with  her  friends  in  Montreal  and  had  concluded. .. that  she  had 
to  be  alone  and  not  get  involved  with  anyone.... It  was  a 
sword  that  went  through  me  so  neatly  that  it  scarcely  had 
time  to  draw  blood.     And  then  I  collapsed  in  tears  and  was  no 
longer  a  man  at  all  but  a  pathetic,  childish  idiot.     I  poured 
my  guts  out  to  her  as  if  what  I  felt  could  go  from  my  heart 
into  hers  and  change  her.     But  our  feelings  live  only  within 
us.     They  are  not  a  part  of  the  next  person's  reality  any 
more  than  our  headache  or  upset  stomach.    Yes,  you  can  pour 
like  Angel  Falls  and  vow  your  sincerity  before  every  god  of 
every  religion  that  ever  existed. . .but  really,  the  other  per- 
son would  prefer  not  to  hear  it,  thank  you... .And  when  I  had 
vented  all  that  had  been  inside  me,  which  now  came  out  smell- 
ing putrid  to  my  self-hating  soul,  she  reminded  me  calmly 
that  she  had  promised  me  nothing.     The  woman  whose  neck  I  had 
gently  caressed  and  who  admitted  being  bothered  and  confused 
by  me  now  spoke  rationally  and  without  any  emotion,  and  her 
voice  conveyed  a  simple  fact  that  stuck  inside  me  like  a 
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f ishhook. .. .At  the  end  of  the  conversation,  she  said  there 
was  no  point  in  my  calling  her  again  because  it  would  be  re- 
dundant and  that  as  a  kindness  to  me  she  would  avoid  me  on 
the  street. 

After  we  hung  up,  I  called  Glenda,  but  she  had  company 
and  could  only  speak  to  me  for  a  minute.    When  I  told  her 
what  had  happened,  she  suggested  I  do  something  mundane  to 
calm  down. 

Fortunately,  there  was  something  mundane  I  could  do.  I 
collected  my  laundry  and  went  out  to  the  laundromat.     It  was 
empty.     I  looked  out  the  window,  seeing  my  own  reflection  and 
the  occasional  car  headlights  going  by.     I  decided  that  I 
would  resume  business  as  usual  but  that  I  would  confine  my- 
self to  the  Yonge  St.  Strip  indefinitely,  where  Violette 
would  never  see  me.     I  didn't  care  how  rotten  it  was  down 
there.     For  once  I  preferred  to  be  in  the  scuzziest  location 
possible.     Let  the  winter  come  early.     Fuck  it,  I  didn't 
care.     I  didn't  care  if  I  never  wrote  another  book,  for  that 
matter.     And  maybe  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  would  simply  dis- 
appear for  good.     I  would  no  longer  ask  Fate  for  the  slight- 
est consideration,  for  I  had  hit  rock  bottom  and  saw  myself 
as  a  ludicrous  piece  of  scum.     The  Strip  would  be  the  perfect 
place  for  me. 

V 

A  dream:  I  was  in  some  remote  place  on  Long  Island  late 
at  night.     I'd  been  given  a  ride  on  top  of  an  open  truck; 
that  is,  I  was  on  top  of  the  load  trying  to  keep  from  falling 
off.     The  truck  stopped  and  I  got  off  and  intended  to  get  a 
ride  from  someone  else.     I  was  on  an  unlit  road  in  a  wooded 
area,  possibly  on  a  bridge  or  overpass.     I  was  told  that  in 
the  past  few  days  there  had  been  two  or  three  thousand  acts 
of  violence  in  these  parts  and  that  it  was  no  place  to  be 
caught  at  night.    Nearby  was  a  railroad  track  and  a  little 
station.     As  luck  would  have  it,  a  train  stopped,  and  I  ran 
to  climb  aboard.    But  instead  of  going  aboard  the  train,  I 
found  myself  following  a  sign  (it  may  have  said  "Up") ,  which 
led  me  to  the  entrance  of  a  large  old  building,  rather  like 
a  hotel.     I  heard  a  voice  warning  me  not  to  enter.    At  the 
entrance  was  a  tier  of  circular  steps  like  the  concentric 
platforms  upon  which  shoes  might  be  displayed  in  a  shoe 
store.    But  upon  these  steps  there  were  three  or  four  severed 
human  heads.     I  understood  instinctively  that  these  heads  had 
been  chopped  off  inside  the  building  and  that  there  were 
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other  bodies  within  the  building  that  had  other  parts  hacked 
off  but  were  still  alive.     Despite  this,  I  went  in.     I  en- 
tered a  kitchen  of  some  sort  and  saw  many  utensils.     I  wanted 
a  knife  to  protect  myself  with  but,  finding  none,  had  to  set- 
tle for  a  peculiar  fork  with  two  or  three  straight  tines.  A 
woman  entered,  and  I  tried  to  conceal  this  fork,  but  I'm  sure 
she  saw  it.     However,  she  didn't  say  anything,  so  I  just  put 
it  into  my  back  pocket.     This  woman  ran  the  whole  place.  She 
was  very  beautiful  but  dangerous.     She  had  huge  pet  lizards 
that  looked  like  miniature  dinosaurs.     They  were  very  vic- 
ious.    I  believe  she  also  had  dogs.     These  animals  ate  the 
human  flesh  that  was  being  hacked  continuously  off  the  bodies 
of  living  prisoners  and  that  was  being  processed  somewhere  in 
the  building.     At  first  I  intended  to  assassinate  this  evil 
woman  but  then  changed  my  mind,  perhaps  out  of  fear.     I  be- 
lieved that  by  seducing  her  or  letting  her  seduce  me,  I  could 
save  myself.     The  scene  shifted  to  a  dark  garret  at  the  top 
of  the  house  lit  by  a  dim  blue  light.     The  walls  were  slant- 
ed like  a  gabled  roof.    We  were  in  bed  making  love,  although 
I  don't  remember  actually  being  inside  her.     She  was  naked 
from  the  waist  up,  and  her  skin  was  blue  in  the  light  of  the 
room.     She  was  on  top  of  me  and  seemed  happy.     Then  she  told 
me  I  was  about  to  see  the  most  shocking  and  horrible  sight 
that  could  be  seen  in  the  entire  house.     I  was  scared.  There 
was  a  triangular  panel  set  into  one  of  the  walls,  and  this 
panel  now  opened  inward  to  reveal  a  very  dirty  window  I  could 
scarcely  see  through.     Then  I  realized  what  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  window:  a  continuous,  slow-motion  rain  of  human 
flesh  and  blood  that  came  from  some  high  circular  vault  that 
seemed  to  enclose  the  entire  house.     I  understood  that  these 
were  the  flesh  and  blood  of  living  victims  being  carved  to 
death  slowly,  small  strips  at  a  time.     The  scene  then  shifted 
ahead  to  the  morning,  and  I  was  outside  the  house.  Somehow 
I  had  managed  to  communicate  with  the  authorities,  who  had 
seized  the  house  and  its  occupants.     I  felt  safe  and  at  ease, 
and  I  believe  the  evil  woman  may  have  been  converted  to  the 
side  of  Good. 

During  this  period  of  my  life  my  dreams  were  very  dis- 
turbed, and  I  had  what  could  be  termed  bad  dreams  or  night- 
mares about  five  nights  out  of  seven. 

VI 

Down  near  Yonge  and  Gould  a  panel  van  goes  by  with  this 
sign  on  it: 
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RAT-EX  PEST  CONTROL 


Jesus  Is  My  Lord 

Scientific  extermination 
of  rats,  mice,  and  other  pests 

A  grubby- looking  guy  hands  me  a  cheap  photocopied  leaflet 
with  a  reproduction  of  the  Shroud  of  Turin.     Underneath,  it 
says:  "JESUS  CHRIST.  IT'S  PERSONAL.  IT'S  FUN!  GOD  LOVES  YOU. 
GOD  CARES.   I  KNOW.  FROM  EXPERIENCE.  IF  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  JESUS 
CHRIST;  YOU  LIVE  FOREVER.  LOVE  GOD  WITH  ALL  YOUR  HEART.  AND 
LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELF.  ALL  THE  WAY.  IN  ALL  WAYS. 
ALWAYS.  IT'S  PERSONAL.  IT'S  JOY!!!"     The  guy  won't  buy  my 
book  because  he  can  tell  it's  something  God  doesn't  approve 
of.     He  urges  me  to  turn  to  God  and  He  will  make  me  a  better 
writer. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  encounter  this  doctoral  student  in 
math  at  the  U.  of  T.  who  bought  one  of  my  Human  Secrets  books 
more  than  a  year  ago.     He  has  a  head  shaped  like  a  block.  I 
ask  him  if  he  liked  the  other  book  he  bought  from  me.  He 
says,  "Your  writing  is  not  only  unhealthy  for  yourself  but 
also  for  society."    He  won't  even  look  at  Terminal  Ward  be- 
cause he  can  tell  from  the  cover  that  it's  "not  a  nice  book." 

"If  you're  expecting  an  argument,  I  don't  intend  to  give 
you  one,"  I  reply,  looking  into  his  smiling  blockhead  face. 
After  a  second  or  two,  he  adjusts  his  grip  on  his  briefcase 

and  heads  off  .Here  was  a  man  of  discernment,  a  product  of 

civilization,  education,  and  a  Christian  upbringing.    The  man 
went  to  his  favorite  fast- food  place  and  ordered  the  giant 
Techno-burger,  made  from  contaminated  weasel  meat.    He  topped 
it  off  with  "the  works"  and  extra  red  peppers,  and  it  was 
mmmmighty  good  eating!    Hhen  he  went  home  and  read  a  nice 
math  book  containing  equations  that  were  healthy  for  himself 
and  for  society,  and  the  equations  crammed  into  his  calcified 
brain  like  old  Chevies  with  tail  fins  crowding  into  a  drive- 
in  playing  Beach  Blanket  Cow  Sodomy,  with  a  cast  of  all-star 
hairdos  and  harmonizing  ukelele  players.    He  would  read  until 
eleven,  get  a  good  night1  s  sleep  filled  with  dreams  of  him- 
self receiving  honors  and  young  virgins,  and  in  the  morning 
he  would  go  to  the  can  and  shit  a  huge,  ugly  turd  with  pieces 
of  undigested  red  peppers,  and  he  would  think  of  integral 
calculus. .  . . 

I  go  to  Taco  Bell  for  a  hot  chocolate  and  pick  up  a  news- 
paper left  on  a  table.     There's  an  article  in  it  that  says 
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that  Preparation  H  is  a  hot  item  among  traffickers  in  stolen 
goods  because  drug  addicts  use  it  to  hide  their  needle 
tracks. 

In  front  of  the  Eaton  Centre  a  fat  black  lady  in  a  black 
coat  is  preaching,  although  I  can't  make  out  the  words  clear- 
ly.    She  has  signs  stuck  all  over  her  coat  with  illogical 
slogans  about  Armageddon  and  the  Chinese. 

I  walk  over  to  Bay  St.  for  a  change  of  scenery.     I  have- 
n't sold  a  book  all  day.     The  weather  is  cool,  and  the  shad- 
ows seem  darker  on  Bay  in  the  financial  district.     I  look  at 
the  stiff  necks  going  by  me,  the  grim  faces,  the  women  who 
are  afraid  to  even  look  at  me.     I  count  300  faces  I  would 
like  to  smash.     Consider  all  the  object  lessons  of  faith, 
courage,  and  the  struggle  for  human  dignity  and  freedom  you 
ever  read  about  in  books,  and  then  stand  on  Bay  St.  and  see 
what  the  epic  struggle  of  Man  to  uplift  himself  has  led  to: 
a  street  full  of  zombies,  dullards,  idiots,  and  cowards  who 
get  frightened  if  I  so  much  as  look  them  in  the  eye  and  say, 
"Boo!"    These  little  people  who  know  nothing  of  either  dig- 
nity, enlightenment,  or  spiritual  liberation  because  such 
concepts  aren't  part  of  their  carrot-up-the-ass,  money-grub- 
bing reality. . . . "Excuse  me,  sir,  I  have  a  magic  wand  and 
grant  you  one  wish.     You  can  do  anything  you  want  with  your 
life.    Just  name  it.  "    "Why,  I  prefer  to  do  exactly  what  I'm 
doing  now,  thank  you.     This  jungle  has  been  very  good  to  me.  " 
...Forget  the  history  of  civilization.     Flush  it  down  the 
toilet.     It's  of  no  relevance  here.     As  far  as  these  well- 
dressed  cockroaches  are  concerned,  there  have  never  been  any 
great  figures,  great  lessons,  or  great  ideas.     Mention  such 
things,  and  these  insects  will  laugh.     These  people  were  born 
yesterday.     They  were  hatched  out  of  eggs  somewhere  in  the 
asteroid  belt  and  transplanted  to  Earth,  already  equipped 
with  their  business  clothes,  attache'  cases,  and  computers, 
and  are  even  now  creating  the  21st  Century  from  an  Olympian 
height,  in  offices  whose  windows  do  not  open,  to  discourage 
the  throwing  of  paper  airplanes,  the  loss  of  fart-enriched 
air,  and  suicide. 

These  people  who  consider  themselves  so  intelligent  will 
pass  by  me  a  few  inches  in  front  of  my  face  and  not  even  see 
me.     I  like  to  crane  my  neck  and  follow  their  heads  in  a  very 
obvious  way  or  look  in  their  ears  and  see  if  they're  washed. 
Sometimes  a  few  of  these  bastards  will  stop  at  the  corner, 
waiting  for  the  light  to  change,  and  nudge  each  other  and 
laugh  as  they  look  at  me  over  their  shoulders.     Oh,  yes, 
they're  plenty  brave  in  a  group,  but  alone  they're  gutless 
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creeps.     The  women  seem  even  crueler  and  colder,  despite 
their  sexy  clothes  and  perfect  make-up.     I  can  read  their 
thoughts:  they  loathe  me.   They  think  I'm  a  monster,  a  per- 
vert, a  degenerate,  a  bum.... I  hate  them  all  because  of  Vio- 
lette....One  shouldn't  feel  this  way,  but  if  only  I  could  see 
one  little  smile  or  sense  one  flicker  of  warmth,  humor,  or 
approval  around  the  eyes  or  lips.... 

I  go  to  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  to  use  the  washroom.  I 
sit  in  a  cubicle  and  look  at  the  graffiti:  a  crudely-drawn 
cock  and  balls... I  like  to  suck  welt-hung  teenagers*  Call 

921  ....Here  I  sit/  broken-hart ed  (sic)/  came  to  shit/ 

and  only  farted.  ...  crudely-drawn  vagina  with  an  arrow  point- 
ing to  it... This  way  to  Heaven.  I  take  out  my  ballpoint  and 
write  on  the  cold  tiles  in  thin,  crooked  letters: 


The  sour  smell 

That  has  been  filling  the  air  lately 
Is  the  smell  of  my  heart, 
Which,  for  no  apparent  reason. 
Fell  out  of  a  hole  in  my  chest 
And  is  now  slowly  rotting. 


Sales  for  October,  1983  (all  Sundays  were  at-home  days) 


VII 


Date 

Sat. ,  Oct.  1 
Mon.,  Oct.  3 


Amount 


Remarks 


$12.00 
11.40 


(includes  bookstore  copies 
paid  for) 

(includes  mail  order) 


Tues.,  Oct.  4 
Wed. ,  Oct.  5 
Thurs. ,  Oct.  6 
Fri. ,  Oct.  7 
Sat.,  Oct.  8 
Mon.,  Oct.  10 
Tues.,  Oct.  11 
Wed. ,  Oct.  12 


18.00 


6.10 
11.00 


3.00 

3.00 
10.80 

9.00 
16.25 
13.60 
15.00 
12.00 

6.00 


zero 


zero 


zero 


(rained  out) 

(Thanksgiving;  stayed  home) 


Thurs.,  Oct.  13 


(just  bookstore  copies  paid  for) 


Fri.,  Oct.  14 
Sat.,  Oct.  15 
Mon.,  Oct.  17 
Tues. ,  Oct.  18 
Wed. ,  Oct.  19 


(includes  mail  order) 
(includes  mail  order) 


Thurs.,  Oct.  20 
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Fri.,  Oct.  21 
Sat. ,  Oct.  22 
Mon.,  Oct,  24 
Tues.,  Oct.  25 
Wed.,  Oct.  26 


Date 


Amount 


$  6.60 


Remarks 

(includes  mail  order) 


Fri.,  Oct.  28 
Sat.,  Oct.  29 
Mon.,  Oct.  31 


Thurs.,  Oct.  27 


3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 


zero 


(too  tired  to  go  out) 


Total 


3.00 
$179.75 


VIII 


Terminal  Ward  was  a  long  story  about  a  nurse  who  gives 
sexual  favors  to  men  dying  of  cancer.     In  the  course  of  the 
story,  which  takes  place  during  three  days  and  nights,  the 
secrets  of  the  men's  lives  are  revealed.     The  conflict  arises 
when  a  puritanical  new  patient  is  brought  into  the  ward  and 
he  threatens  to  expose  the  nurse  to  the  authorities.  But 
when  his  own  secret  comes  to  light,  he  is  effectively  si- 
lenced.    The  most  important  character  in  the  book  is  the 
nurse,  who,  the  reader  learns  at  the  end,  has  carried  the 
pain  of  a  terrible  heartbreak  for  many  years  and  who,  in  the 
very  last  scene,  is  seen  masturbating  as  she  thinks  of  the 
now-dead  men  who  loved  her  more  sincerely  than  the  one  who 
betrayed  her.     The  book  begins  and  ends  with  the  moon  casting 
its  light  through  a  window. 

The  creation  of  Terminal  Ward  marked  the  worst  crisis  I 
had  ever  faced  since  becoming  a  full-time  writer  four  years 
before.     For  more  than  a  year  I'd  been  accumulating  notes  for 
a  story  that  I  knew  would  be  long  and  complex  and  which  also 
had  the  potential  to  be  the  best  literary  work  I'd  ever  pro- 
duced.    I  scribbled  notes  in  a  spiral  notebook.    While  on 
the  street  I  scribbled  notes  on  scraps  of  paper  to  go  into  my 
card  file  at  home.     But  the  more  notes  I  made,  the  more  I 
questioned  my  ability  to  put  all  these  ideas  together  and 
make  a  coherent  story  out  of  them. 

I'd  had  a  reasonably  productive  1981  up  until  the  begin- 
ning of  September.    After  that  I  was  paralyzed.     I  thought 
of  leaving  the  big  story  alone  and  going  on  to  other  things, 
but  I  realized  that  was  just  a  tactic  of  evasion  and  that 
this  was  not  just  another  story  but  a  test  of  what  I  had  in 
me  as  a  writer.     I  had  books  to  sell,  of  course,  so  I  could 
go  out  and  occupy  myself  during  the  day;  but  in  the  evening 
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I  had  to  come  home  to  my  basement,  which  had  the  familiar 
embellishments  of  the  struggling  writer,  but  out  of  which  no 
writing  was  coming  any  more.     The  unwritten  story  was  now  the 
central  problem  of  my  life,  and  because  of  it  the  street  was 
getting  to  me  more  than  it  should  have. 

By  the  winter  of  '81-82,  I  realized  I  was  in  serious 
trouble.     I  was  unable  to  write  a  thing.     I  stayed  up  late 
watching  TV.     I  slept  badly.     I  would  get  a  late  start  on  the 
day  and  come  home  with  little  to  show  for  it.     There  is  no 
way  a  person  who  isn't  a  writer  or  artist  can  understand  the 
feeling  of  such  a  creative  paralysis  because  it  is  an  irrat- 
ional complication  to  a  process  that  is  irrational  to  begin 
with.     How  does  a  writer  know  that  he  can  ever  write  again? 
How  does  he  know  that  he  can  express  in  words  that  magnifi- 
cent idea  floating  in  the  clouds?    Faced  with  such  a  problem, 
the  writer  is  stuck  with  himself  inside  his  own  head  and  no 
one  can  help  him.     And  it  is  worse  for  a  relatively  young 
writer  for  whom  the  outside  world  has  never  quite  validated 
his  own  high  opinion  of  his  work,  upon  which  his  confidence 
is  based. 

I  got  off  the  street  at  the  end  of  1981,  promising  myself 
that  I  would  write  a  lot  during  the  winter  months.  Instead, 
I  vegetated  into  a  nervous  depression.     It  was  always  "Next 
week  I'll  really  get  started  if  I  feel  better." 

By  the  end  of  March,  I  had  to  admit  to  myself  that  if  I 
didn't  write  Terminal  Ward  my  career  was  over.     This  may 
sound  silly,  but  that  was  exactly  the  situation.     I  was  eith- 
er going  to  write  a  very  good  story,  or  I  was  going  to  put 
the  typewriter  into  the  closet  for  good  and  start  reading 
the  want  ads  again  for  shitty  blue-collar  jobs. 

On  April  1st  I  imposed  the  following  condition  on  myself: 
I  would  sit  at  my  desk  and  work  for  at  least  thirty  minutes  a 
night,  even  if  I  spent  most  of  that  time  just  sitting  there 
thinking.     The  desk  represented  a  more  serious  venue  than  the 
bed,  where  I  generally  did  my  writing.     I  only  used  the  desk 
for  typing  my  longhand  drafts.     To  write  a  longhand  draft  at 
the  desk  was  a  departure  from  my  habits.     On  the  wall  facing 
me  was  the  famous  1887  self-portrait  of  Van  Gogh,  which 
served  as  my  icon.     Now,  under  the  gaze  of  my  favorite  art- 
ist, a  man  who  had  painted  the  greatest  paintings  of  his  time 
but  managed  to  sell  only  one  of  them,  a  man  who  had  gotten 
himself  in  trouble  all  his  life  because  of  his  extreme  emo- 
tions, a  suicide  at  37,  I  put  pen  to  paper  and  wrote  the 
words  that  had  long  ago  stuck  in  my  mind  as  the  perfect  way 
for  Terminal  Ward  to  begin:  "0  Moony  rounder  than  round.  0 
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yellow  Moons  who  knows  my  secrets. . . .  " 

And  so  it  began,  the  process  of  stringing  together  dozens 
of  fragments.     I  had  transferred  all  my  notes  to  index  cards 
and  then  laid  them  on  the  floor  in  a  long  line  representing 
the  sequence  in  which  I  expected  to  use  them.     But  the  story 
was  not  that  simple.     It  was  a  puzzle  with  extra  pieces  and 
with  some  pieces  that  didn't  quite  fit  properly.     A  writer 
is  often  tempted  to  jam  an  idea  that  he  considers  particular- 
ly clever  into  a  story  where  it  doesn't  belong  because  he 
can't  bear  to  leave  out  such  a  piece  of  cleverness.     This  is 
a  great  pitfall.     And  here  I  had  more  than  a  year's  worth  of 
half-thought-out  ideas  all  pleading  their  worthiness  to  be 
used. 

You  would  think  that  a  mere  half  hour  a  night  of  creative 
work  is  nothing,  but  this  regimen  was  about  all  I  could  take 
under  the  circumstances.     I  had  to  work  my  way  out  of  a  long 
period  of  paralysis  and  had  chosen  to  do  it  not  with  a  simple 
little  story  but  with  the  most  complex  one  I  had  ever  con- 
ceived in  my  head.     I  had  to  work  my  way  through  this  over- 
grown thicket  of  ideas  in  slow,  measured  steps.     Sometimes  I 
was  simply  too  tired  to  sit  at  the  desk  at  all,  which  meant 
I  had  to  make  up  the  time  the  next  night.     It  was  never  a 
pleasure  —  not  once.     There  was  only  the  reassurance  and 
satisfaction  of  the  well-connected  idea  or  the  apt  phrase, 
and  a  little  more  ground  gained. 

After  five  weeks  I  had  a  handwritten  first  draft.     It  was 
a  mess,  to  be  sure,  but  even  a  mess  is  easier  to  deal  with 
than  a  blank  page.     After  a  couple  of  months  of  letting  it 
settle  in  my  mind,  I  picked  it  up  again  and  reorganized  it. 
The  second  draft  now  had  the  required  structure  but  needed 
polishing.     It  was  not  until  the  following  winter  that  I 
picked  it  up  again  and  wrote  the  third  and  final  draft.  Ter- 
minal Ward  was  to  be  my  first  book  that  required  three 
drafts. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  I  hate  hearing  most  on 
the  street,  the  question  that  is  invariably  asked  by  people 
who  don't  read  books,  who  have  no  intention  of  buying  my 
book,  who  are  likely  to  be  utterly  bewildered  by  the  book 
they  are  holding,  who  stand  there  chewing  bubble  gum  or 
squinting  at  my  inspection  copy  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  cretins  of  the  modern  age  who  live,  breathe,  and  die 
in  mediocrity,  who  know  nothing  higher  than  mediocrity,  whose 
brains  are  fetid  with  the  stench  of  cells  that  have  committed 
suicide  as  an  act  of  protest  over  neglect,  brains  which,  if 
transplanted  into  your  dog,  would  not  enable  him  to  raise  his 
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leg  to  pee.  In  all  the  years  I  have  spent  on  the  street  I 
have  never  managed  to  sell  a  book  to  any  browser  who  asked 
me  this  question:  "How  long  did  it  take  you  to  write  this?" 

Some  great  artist  or  writer  once  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  art  conceals  the  process  of  its  creation.  One 
sees  only  the  finished  product.     The  reader  or  viewer  should 
see  none  of  the  effort,  pain,  or  difficulty.     The  work  must 
appear  as  if  it  materialized  spontaneously  in  one  piece.  Two 
years  of  thought  and  labor  had  resulted  in  a  story  of  a  mere 
forty  pages,  a  little  book  that  a  fast  reader  could  get 
through  comfortably  (and  without  hurrying)  in  about  an  hour. 
But  what  a  price  I  had  paid  for  that  hour's  worth  of  reading! 
And  of  all  the  readers  who  ever  commented  to  me  about  that 
book,  not  one  ever  said,  "I  can  see  how  much  work  went  into 
this." 

But  now,  unlike  the  author  who  is  privileged  enough  to 
consider  his  work  done  once  he  has  shipped  the  typescript  off 
to  his  publishers,  I  had  to  carry  my  creation  to  the  street 
and  face  the  world  with  it  for  many  months,  a  world  that  of- 
ten stared  rudely  at  us  as  though  we  were  both  deformed. 
What  a  shock  it  would  be  for  any  reputable  author  to  have  to 
do  this,  to  take  his  book,  which  he  believes  is  so  strong  and 
real  and  good  that  it  cannot  fail  to  change  something  in  the 
world  (and  thereby  make  him  the  object  of  praise),  and  to 
stand  with  it  bodily  before  a  passing  population  of  nitwits, 
illiterates,  snobs,  degenerates,  mental  cases,  stiffs, 
creeps,  assholes,  phonies,  scumbags,  cheapskates,  and  self- 
styled  critics  and  understand  his  true  position  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  inconsequentially  of  the  poor  little 
bundle  of  wood  pulp  into  which  he  has  poured  all  that  he  was 
humanly  capable  of!    It  would  be  enough  to  make  the  toughest 
of  them  wonder  if  it  was  worth  it  all. 

IX 

I  found  Mack  set  up  near  Yonge  and  Dundas  when  I  arrived. 
I'd  told  him  several  times  he  ought  to  come  further  downtown 
and  keep  me  company  and  at  least  get  a  change  of  scenery.  He 
was  brushing  pigeon  shit  off  his  jacket.     I  told  him  he'd 
picked  a  bad  spot.     "I  don't  care  about  myself,"  he  said.  "I 
just  don't  want  my  books  to  get  soiled."    He  picked  a  few  out 
of  his  old  satchel.     "Could've  been  worse.     Looks  like  just 
three  of  them  got  hit  a  little." 

"You  can  sell  them  cheap  to  poor  students.     Don't  feel 
bad.     It's  happened  to  me." 
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"I've  sold  one  lousy  book  all  afternoon.     And  I  had  to 
listen  to  this  guy's  life  story  for  an  hour  before  he  was 
willing  to  part  with  two  bucks,  and  in  order  to  clinch  the 
sale  I  had  to  pretend  I  was  a  Christian.     I  don't  know  how 
you  can  take  it  down  here.     This  area  is  the  dregs." 

"I  like  to  think  of  it  as  the  silt  on  the  bottom  of  the 
gene  pool." 

He  laughed,  his  sleep-starved  eyes  brightening  for  a  mo- 
ment beneath  his  steel-rimmed  glasses.     Mack  not  only  looked 
tired,  but  I  had  a  feeling  he  wasn't  getting  much  to  eat.  He 
seemed  to  subsist  on  coffee  and  tobacco.     I  had  savings  in 
the  bank,  so  I  wasn't  worried  about  physical  survival,  at 
least  in  the  short  run.     And  what's  more,  I'd  just  gotten  a 
$1000  grant  from  the  Ontario  Arts  Council.     But  Mack  had  been 
broke  as  long  as  I'd  known  him.     He'd  worked  at  the  shittiest 
jobs  imaginable,  including  cleaning  toilets  for  little  more 
than  the  minimum  wage,  and  there  was  one  period  of  his  life 
when  he  lived  in  a  room  with  no  windows  in  the  back  of  a 
massage  parlor.     But  he  still  preferred  such  a  meager  exist- 
ence to  living  in  North  York  with  his  parents. 

Mack  had  the  poet's  fascination  for  the  street  and  its 
odd  mix  of  characters;  but  to  be  out  there  with  a  sign  around 
his  neck  selling  his  book  was  somewhat  contrary  to  his  na- 
ture.   We  were  all  in  a  very  vulnerable  position  and  subject 
to  everything  from  mere  neglect  to  physical  abuse,  and  to  be 
out  there  day  after  day  required  a  certain  toughness  —  or 
perhaps  sheer  wilfulness  —  that  Mack  really  didn't  have.  He 
was  by  nature  self-effacing  and  mild-mannered,  and  he  was  al- 
so not  a  big  guy  and  therefore  apt  to  be  easily  intimidated 
on  the  street.     His  talent,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extraordi- 
nary, perhaps  nothing  less  than  genius.     An  ardent  admirer 
of  Joe  Rosenblatt,  his  poetry  and  stories  were  gems  of  inven- 
tion, sparkling  with  weird  images  and  black  humor.    When  he 
read  his  work  to  audiences,  they  were  the  willing  captives  of 
his  relaxed,  understated  reading  style,  and  he  could  put  the 
most  jaded  listener  into  convulsions  of  laughter.    A  former 
teacher  of  his,  whom  I  bumped  into  occasionally,  would  always 
ask  me  how  Mack  was  doing  because  he  considered  him  to  be 
possibly  the  best  writer  he'd  ever  taught. 

At  this  time  Mack  was  on  the  borderline  of  giving  up  and 
sinking  into  the  oblivion  common  to  so  many  writers  on  the 
fringe.     Though  I  myself  was  considering  leaving  the  street, 
seeing  Mack  had  the  effect  of  making  me  want  to  keep  going, 
if  only  to  set  an  example.     He  had  as  much  raw  talent  as  I 
did,  no  doubt,  and  he  was  much  further  along  in  developing 
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it  than  I  was  at  his  age.     His  potential  was  unlimited. 

"These  people  are  such  zombies.  They  even  look  weird, 
have  you  noticed?" 

"Yeah,"  I  agreed. 

"I  think  this  is  a  worse  crowd  than  up  near  Charles." 

"Maybe,  but  you  have  to  show  yourself  in  more  than  one 
place  because  a  lot  of  people  will  never  see  you  up  at 
Charles.     People  are  creatures  of  habit.     They  follow  the 
same  route  every  day.     A  lot  of  them  even  stick  to  one  side 
of  the  street  and  don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  other  side." 

A  derelict  came  up  to  us  and  asked  us  for  spare  change. 
I  refused,  but  Mack  reached  into  his  pocket  and  gave  the  guy 
some  coins.     "That's  all  I've  got,"  he  said  apologetically. 

"Thanks  a  lot,  young  fella." 

After  the  derelict  left  us,  I  asked  Mack  if  he'd  eaten 
anything  that  day.  He  said  yes,  but  I  didn't  believe  him. 
Probably  a  coffee  and  a  donut  at  the  most.  "Come  on,  I'll 
buy  you  a  hamburger." 

"Naw,  that's  okay." 

"Come  on,  don't  give  me  an  argument.     Let's  go."  He 
packed  up  his  satchel.     "Gotta  keep  the  blood  sugar  up  if 
you  expect  to  be  able  to  look  the  world  in  the  eye,"  I  told 
him.     I  took  him  to  McDonald's  and  insisted  he  order  some 
food.     I  also  asked  him  if  he  needed  a  loan  of  a  few  bucks. 

"You  mean  it?" 

"Sure,  no  problem.     You  want  five?    Ten?"    He  accepted 
the  ten  and  thanked  me. 

We  brought  each  other  up  to  date  on  business.     He  admit- 
ted that  he  was  going  entire  days  without  selling  a  single 
book,  besides  which  he  was  getting  an  unusual  amount  of  ab- 
use.    "Yesterday  up  at  Charles  St.  this  big  guy  comes  up  to 
me  and  says,   'What's  all  this  bullshit?'  and  I  said,  'It's 
hot  bullshit,  it's  six  years  of  my  work.'     And  he  says,  'Why 
don't  you  just  fuck  off!'     He  had  his  face  right  up  to  mine 
and  then  he  says,  'How'd  you  like  me  to  rearrange  your  face 
against  that  wall!'     I'm  telling  you,  Crad,  I  was  so  upset  I 
came  down  here  today  because  I  was  afraid  I'd  see  him  again 
up  there." 

"I  wish  I'd  been  there  to  help  you  out."    I  took  a  gulp 
of  coffee  as  I  imagined  coming  up  behind  the  creep  that  said 
those  things  and  ramming  my  fist  into  his  kidney.  People 
like  that  upset  me  too,  and  I  was  a  lot  bigger  than  Mack. 
"I  got  threatened  by  a  midget  the  other  day,"  I  said  with  a 
twisted  grin. 

Mack  laughed,  almost  choking  on  his  burger.     "You  got 
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threatened  by  a  midget?" 

MYeah.     This  midget  comes  along,  swearing  up  a  storm,  and 
when  he  gets  to  me,  he  says  somthing  like,   'What  the  fuck  are 
you  trying  to  be,  asshole?'     So  I  said  to  him,   'Abusing  me 
isn't  going  to  solve  your  problems •'     And  he  says,  'I'll 
knock  your  fuckin'  lights  out!'     But  I  just  ignored  him.  Can 
you  imagine  me  getting  into  a  fight  with  a  midget?  Wouldn't 
that  look  ridiculous?" 

"Yeah,  that's  for  sure.... Come  to  think  of  it,  I  think  I 
know  the  guy  you  mean."    He  described  the  guy's  face  and 
clothes. 

"Right.     That's  him." 

"Yeah,  I  actually  spoke  to  him  once.     He  told  me  he  used 
to  be  a  Smurf  at  Wonderland,  but  he  got  fired  and  now  he 
can't  find  work." 

"Talk  about  the  highlights  of  my  literary  career  —  get- 
ting threatened  by  an  unemployed  Smurf." 

When  we  went  back  out,  I  got  Mack  set  up  at  a  vacant 
store  front  near  the  Imperial  Six.     I  said  I'd  check  up  on 
him  later  (however,  when  I  did,  he  was  gone).     I  went  to  the 
corner  of  Yonge  and  Gould,  although  it  wasn't  my  preferred 
spot.     People  brushed  right  by  me  without  even  seeing  me. 

I  met  two  young,  effeminate  guys  who  were  quite  well- 
dressed.     One  of  them  said  he  wanted  to  be  a  writer.  He 
asked  me  a  lot  of  predictable  questions:  what  writers  did  I 
like,  did  I  write  at  night  or  in  the  day,  did  I  hope  to  get 
published  by  a  big  company  some  day,  did  I  take  literature  in 
university,  what  did  I  think  of  Stephen  King,  and  so  on.  I 
was  polite  and  let  these  guys  waste  my  time.    Then  the  other 
one  said,  "We  have  no  money  right  now,"  which  was  exactly 
what  I  expected  him  to  say  because  I  could  tell  from  their 
body  language  that  they  had  no  intention  of  buying  my  book. 
The  would-be  writer  said,  "Will  you  be  here  later?" 

"When  later?" 

"Around  ten  or  eleven?" 

"I  sure  hope  not." 

"Well,  we'll  look  for  you  next  week  maybe."    A  few  sec- 
onds after  they  left,  I  saw  them  go  into  a  record  store. 

An  arty-looking  girl  with  a  crew  cut  went  by  with  her 
boyfriend  and  smiled  at  me  over  her  shoulder,  so  I  smiled 
back,  even  though  I'd  never  met  her  before. 

Two  guys  stopped  to  talk  to  me,  and  from  the  way  they 
approached  me  I  got  the  feeling  that  they  weren't  Torontoni- 
ans.     Turned  out  they  were  from  Calgary.     They  said  a  friend 
of  theirs  had  told  them  about  my  books  and  told  them  to  look 
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for  me  on  the  street  when  they  came  to  Toronto.     I  was  glad 
to  hear  it  and  showed  them  Terminal  Ward.     "I  was  in  Calgary 
a  year  ago  for  a  reading,  but  this  book  wasn't  published 
then." 

"Yeah,  our  friend  was  at  that  reading.  You  read  some  bad 
poetry  while  peeling  a  potato  or  something." 

"Actually,  I  was  grating  a  carrot." 

"You're  some  funny  guy.     Okay,  I'll  buy  your  book." 

"Make  it  two.     I  want  my  own,"  said  his  friend.  "Be- 
sides, what's  three  bucks  these  days?    It's  nothing."  This 
was  the  attitude  I  expected  from  a  Calgarian.     I'd  actually 
sold  books  on  the  8th  Avenue  mall  for  two  afternoons  in  Octo- 
ber! of  '82,  and  the  treatment  I  got  from  Calgarians  was  the 
opposite  of  what  I  got  from  Torontonians .     People  were  com- 
pletely unafraid  of  me  there.     They  stepped  right  up  to  me, 
asked  me  what  kind  of  book  I  was  selling,  and  didn't  balk  at 
the  price.    What's  more,  they  respected  me  for  publishing  the 
book  myself.     They  understood  free  enterprise.     And  the  re- 
ception I'd  gotten  from  the  audience  at  the  Muttart  Gallery 
was  better  than  anything  I'd  ever  gotten  in  my  own  city. 

The  two  guys  asked  me  to  add  a  personal  inscription  above 
my  autograph,  so  I  inscribed  both  copies  with  the  words  Me- 
mento mori.     "It's  a  Latin  phrase,"  I  explained.    "It  relates 
to  the  book." 

I  was  uplifted  briefly  by  that  sale,  but  then  no  one 
spoke  to  me  for  nearly  an  hour.     I  decided  to  move  up  beside 
the  Rio.     Bonnie  and  the  brunette  with  the  pale  skin  were 
both  there.    Bonnie  asked  me  for  a  lucky  candy.     "One  of 
these  days  I  have  to  read  your  book,"  she  said. 

"You  keep  saying  that.     Heck,  it's  only  three  bucks." 

"Some  day,"  she  said  with  a  smile.     There  was  no  point 
pressing  her  because  I  knew  she  was  never  going  to  buy  it. 
What  reason  would  a  hooker  have  to  read  a  book?    If  she  had 
time  to  read  a  book,  she'd  be  out  hooking  instead. 

The  brunette  also  accepted  one  of  my  candies.     I  remarked 
that  I  hadn't  seen  her  the  day  before  and  had  missed  her. 
"It  was  my  daughter's  birthday,"  she  said. 

This  was  a  bit  of  a  shock.     "You  have  a  daughter?" 

"I  have  a  daughter  and  a  son." 

I  didn't  want  to  say  anything  stupid,  so  I  just  said  that 
they  probably  had  their  mother's  good  looks.     "They  do,"  she 
agreed  proudly. 

A  while  later  I  met  a  rather  poorly-dressed  guy  who  said 
he  was  genuinely  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  buy  my  book  because 
he  was  an  avid  reader.     I  offered  to  sell  him  my  inspection 
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copy  for  a  dollar  since  it  was  worn  from  handling,  but  all 
he  had  on  him  was  the  price  of  a  subway  token,  which  he  need- 
ed to  get  home.     We  talked  a  bit  about  literature,  and  he 
astounded  me  with  the  revelation  that  he  had  recently  found  a 
set  of  nineteen  hardcover  books  by  Bret  Harte,  dating  from 
around  1890  and  in  perfect  condition,  in  a  garbage  can  in 
back  of  some  Chinese  store  I    Naturally,  he  took  them  home. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  read  them  all  and  then  maybe  sell 
them,  although  neither  of  us  had  any  idea  what  they  might  be 
worth. 

That  encounter  left  me  feeling  very  depressed.  Nineteen 
hardcover  books  by  Bret  Harte  in  perfect  condition  —  thrown 
into  the  garbage.     I  couldn't  stop  thinking  about  it. 

By  6:00  I  decided  I'd  had  enough  for  one  day.     I  went  to 
a  pay  phone  and  called  Glenda.     I'd  been  trying  to  get  her 
to  come  to  my  place  for  some  time,  and  she'd  said  we  might 
be  able  to  get  together  tonight.     However,  she  was  in  a  very 
bad  mood.     She  was  still  angry  and  hurt  over  her  recent  evic- 
tion.    She'd  gotten  harassed  out  of  her  apartment  by  a  hos- 
tile Greek  landlord,  who  had  actually  said  to  her,  "We  don't 
want  your  type  in  our  building."    This  was  the  most  unbeliev- 
able insult  anyone  could  possibly  make  to  a  soft-spoken,  gen- 
teel, well-educated  Scottish  lady  who  lived  quietly,  wrote 
sentimental  poetry,  and  listened  to  Mozart.     The  Greeks  need- 
ed to  free  up  a  space  for  a  relative  they  were  bringing  over, 
so  they  booted  Glenda  out  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts,  and 
quite  illegally.     (The  Greek's  wife,  whom  Glenda  described 
as  a  "hideous  toad,"  had  once  said  to  her,  "I  notice  you  have 
boyfriends.     Is  that  where  you  get  your  money?")     Now  Glenda 
was  back  in  her  former  house  in  Rosedale  because  she  had  no- 
where else  to  go.     Her  husband  had  moved  out  as  an  act  of 
protest  and  was  leaving  her  with  all  the  bills  and  no  money 
to  pay  them  with.     She  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  a  job 
interview  at  some  gift  boutique,  and  when  I  asked  her  about 
it,  she  said  she  just  hadn't  bothered.     I  suggested  picking 
her  up  and  bringing  her  back  to  my  place  for  the  evening,  but 
she  said  she  was  feeling  too  anti-social.     I  came  close  to 
hanging  up  on  her  because  I'd  already  put  Rachel  off  till 
another  day  to  leave  tonight  free  for  Glenda.     But  I  realized 
I  was  in  a  bad  mood  myself,  so  I  just  told  her  I'd  call  her 
when  I  got  home  to  see  if  she  was  feeling  any  better. 

Back  home,  I  called  her  again  and  persuaded  her  to  let 
me  pick  her  up  and  bring  her  back  to  my  place.     I  even  sug- 
gested she  pack  for  overnight,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised 
that  she  agreed  to.     I  got  my  hopes  up  that  we  were  going  to 
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have  sex  again  after  a  lapse  of  four  years  and  maybe  even  get 
back  together  as  before. 

As  we  drove  back  to  my  place,  she  told  me  about  the  two 
boarders  she'd  taken  in  as  a  last  resort  to  pay  the  bills. 
One  was  a  woman  writer  from  Los  Angeles  who  claimed  to  have 
written  many  plays.  Her  obsession  was  the  Occult.     The  other 
was  a  young  guy  from  Vancouver  who  claimed  to  be  an  executive 
but  had  very  little  money.     After  two  weeks  they  were  both 
behind  in  their  rent . 

"Actually,  she's  not  a  bad  writer,"  said  Glenda  of  the 
woman.     "But  she's  incapable  of  making  decisions.     She  reads 
her    horoscope  and  she's  into  numerology.     And  she  also  has 
this  strange  habit  where  she  goes  into  a  trance  and  looks  for 
three  doors,  each  one  a  different  color.    And  she  asks  the 
doors  for  advice,  and  one  of  them  opens  and  there's  the 
answer . " 

"I  hope  for  your  sake  she's  not  a  smoker.     She's  liable 
to  burn  the  house  down." 

"No,  she  doesn't  smoke.     I'm  not  really  worried  about 
her  anyway.    You  know  these  California  people.     They're  all 
peculiar.     The  young  chap  from  Vancouver  is  really  very  nice. 
He's  supposed  to  be  opening  a  Toronto  office  for  his  company, 
but  they're  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.     I  don't  think  I'm 
going  to  get  another  rent  cheque  out  of  him." 

"You  sure  can  pick  'em." 

I  took  Glenda  to  Maven's  on  Bathurst  St.  and  treated  her 
to  a  good  dinner,  and  after  that  we  were  both  in  good  spir- 
its.   When  we  got  back  to  my  place,  I  was  anxious  not  to  let 
any  sour  note  spoil  the  evening  because  I  wanted  very  badly 
to  get  her  into  bed. 

I  had  a  deck  of  Tarot  cards  and  a  Tarot  book,  which  was 
something  I  liked  to  play  around  with  once  in  a  while  just 
for  fun.     Glenda  insisted  I  do  a  reading  for  her.     I  followed 
the  instructions,  and  as  I  went  through  the  pattern  of  the 
cards,  she  was  amazed  at  the  accuracy  of  what  was  coming  out 
of  them.     "You're  not  supposed  to  take  this  too  seriously," 
I  cautioned  her. 

"It's  all  right.     Go  on." 

The  Knight  of  Swords,  which  has  always  been  my  Court 
card,  came  up  in  her  fifth  house,  which,  in  the  astrological 
layout,  is  assigned  to  affairs  of  the  heart.     I  remembered 
that  years  before,  when  I  brought  a  woman  home  and  read  her 
cards,  the  Knight  of  Swords  appeared  in  either  her  fifth 
house  or  her  eighth  house,  which  governs  sex,  and  we  ended 
up  going  to  bed,  which  neither  of  us  had  counted  on.  This 
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time,  however,  the  Knight  in  Glenda's  fifth  house  was  invert- 
ed, which,  according  to  the  book,  represented  quarrels  or 
destructiveness .     And  in  her  eighth  house  The  Lovers  ap- 
peared, but  also  inverted,  indicating  the  need  to  stabilize 
the  emotions.     This  wasn't  very  encouraging  to  me,  but  I  re- 
fused to  be  put  off. 

We  were  soon  under  the  blanket  petting  and  necking,  and 
then  I  gave  her  a  long,  leisurely  suck,  the  way  we  used  to 
do  in  the  old  days.     After  she  came,  I  figured  it  was  my 
turn,  but  as  soon  as  I  tried  to  put  my  cock  inside  her,  she 
stopped  me.     "No!... I  just  can't,11  she  said.... What  a  cruel 
enemy  a  stiff  cock  can  be  to  a  man's  pride.     I  tried  begging, 
I  tried  reasoning,  I  told  her  how  much  I  still  loved  her,  but 
all  she  would  say  was,  "You  know  how  I  feel  about  certain 
things.     It  can't  be  like  that  between  us  any  more."  I 
thought  to  myself,  I  just  can't  believe  this!    And  in  that 
moment  I  knew  I  wasn't  going  to  keep  her  overnight  —  not 
after  this.     I  got  out  of  bed  with  a  brisk  motion  that  I  knew 
would  convey  my  anger  and  went  into  the  bathroom  without  say- 
ing a  word.     I  sat  on  the  can  and  jerked  off,  in  the  manner 
of  every  adolescent.     Here  I  was,  a  grown  man. . .reduced  to 
this, . . . Just  me  and  my  shadow  walking  down  the  avenue  of  a 
masturbation  fantasy  pulled  angrily  out  of  the  file  on  very 
short  notice.    A  perfectly  lovely  woman  lying  naked  in  my 
bed... and  me,  a  not-so-perfect  but  at  least  satisfactory  man, 
waltzing  the  short  broom  handle  across  the  make-believe  ball- 
room....Talk  about  the  death  of  Romance.... I  peed  on  the  lit- 
tle wad  floating  in  the  toilet,  imagining  that  I  was  sinking 
a  boat,  then  flushed  the  toilet  and  washed  my  hands.    When  I 
returned  to  the  bedroom,  she  said,  "Are  you  angry  with  me?" 

I  picked  up  my  underwear  and  replied  calmly,  "I'm  going 
to  take  you  home,  and  there's  not  going  to  be  any  scene." 

When  we  were  both  dressed,  I  made  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
we  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  silently.     I  lit  my  pipe,  which 
I  never  used  to  do  in  the  old  days  when  she  came  to  my  place. 
She  seemed  to  be  collecting  her  thoughts  to  say  something.  I 
wasn't  going  to  make  it  easy  for  her.     I  sat  there  in  my  cold 
silence,  for  what  else  does  a  man  have  in  such  a  situation 
but  the  nominal  dignity  of  silence?    When  a  man  begs  for  sex, 
he  is  defeated.     This  is  the  great  power  that  women  hold  over 
men. 

"I  suppose  I  have  some  complexes,"  she  began.     "I  suppose 
it  would  be  easier  if  I  took  the  simple,  uninhibited  view 
that  you  do." 

"Uninhibited?"  I  snapped.     "I'm  uninhibited  because  I 
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want  to  fuck  like  an  adult?    Jesus!... You  are  my  ex-girl- 
friend, you  know!     ItTs  not  like  I'm  eager  to  fuck  anything 
in  a  skirt!"     I  finished  my  tea  and  put  the  cup  in  the  sink 
with  a  loud  clink.     "Too  bad  it  has  to  end  like  this." 

After  she  put  her  coat  on,  she  tried  to  put  her  arms  a- 
round  me  to  soothe  my  feelings,  but  I  ignored  her.    We  rode 
back  to  Rosedale  in  silence  most  of  the  way.     I  felt  like  a 
fool  for  having  kept  a  little  flame  of  hope  alive  instead  of 
having  the  sense  to  know  that  when  something's  over,  it's 
over,  period.     Glenda  started  to  talk  as  we  approached  her 
neighborhood.     "I  think  you  place  sex  higher  than  anything 
else.     That's  all  you  want  from  me." 

"I've  no  intention  of  defending  myself  against  remarks 
like  that." 

"Don't  you  think  you're  being  unfair?" 

"What's  unfair  is  one  person  giving  more  than  he  gets  in 
return. " 

"You  know  I'd  do  anything  for  you... except  that."    And  I 
knew  she  was  sincere,  that  she  would  indeed  do  anything  for 
me  as  a  friend.     But  I  was  going  to  chew  on  my  anger  and  get 
all  the  bitter  flavor  out  of  it. 

I  drove  right  to  her  house  and  pulled  into  the  driveway. 
When  she  made  no  move  to  get  out,  I  cut  the  lights  and  just 
waited. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  say  anything?"  she  asked. 
"I've  said  it  all  many  times  before." 

She  finally  opened  the  door  and  said,  "If  you  ever  need 
a  friend,  you  have  my  phone  number."     She  paused  outside  the 
car  and  peeked  in  the  window  again.     "Just  a  little  smile?" 

"I  gave  you  a  lot  more  than  that  years  ago." 

She  went  inside,  and  I  left,  feeling  angry  but  calm.  I 
had  no  intention  of  ever  calling  her  again,  and  I  hoped  she 
would  feel  bad,  very  bad,  about  tonight.     But  I,  in  my  anger, 
was  the  one  who  felt  worse.     Glenda  felt  sorry  for  me,  not 
for  herself.     She  really  had  everything  in  better  perspective 
than  I  gave  her  credit  for.     I  might  never  understand  her  at- 
titudes about  sex,  but  she  was  to  prove  to  be  my  truest 
friend,  and  a  better  one  than  I  deserved. 

X 

I  find  this  notice  stuck  on  the  window  of  the  bus  shelter 
at  the  Roe  Loop:  "LOST:  young  gvey  and  white  cat  with  -pink 

collar.    Name:  Summit.     If  found,  please  call  782  "  I 

take  out  my  pen  and  write  on  the  notice,  "If  I  had  a  name 
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like  Summit,  I'd  leave  home  too.  "  (The  next  day  I  find  my 
little  addendum  torn  off  the  notice.  Great  sense  of  humor 
these  people  have.) 

I've  just  come  from  the  post  office,  where  I've  found  a 
mail  order  in  my  box  from  John  Coutts  Library  Services  in 
Niagara  Falls.     They  want  a  copy  of  Human  Secrets — Book  Th)o. 
I  can't  fill  the  order  because  that  book  is  sold  out.  What 
an  annoyance.     Here  and  there  a  librarian  or  two  is  evidently 
interested  in  my  work.     I  don't  know  who  they  are  because 
lots  of  libraries  order  through  Coutts,  so  the  order  could  be 
coming  from  almost  anywhere.     At  least  half  the  orders  that 
come  to  me  from  Coutts  are  for  books  I've  already  sold  out, 
and  I  have  to  cancel  them.     I  wish  I  knew  exactly  how  my 
books  are  coming  to  the  attention  of  librarians  and  why  the 
time-lag.     All  my  books  are  limited  editions,  and  they  take 
up  to  a  year  to  sell  out.     I  think  that's  enough  time  for 
people  to  buy  them  if  they  want  them.     I'm  not  going  to  keep 
a  title  in  print  perpetually.     I'm  out  there  long  enough  with 
it,  and  when  the  last  copy  goes,  that's  it,  I'm  done  with  it. 
I  will  write  on  the  Coutts  purchase  order  in  big  letters, 
"LIMITED  EDITION  SOLD  OUT."    After  enough  times,  maybe  this 
will  stick  in  somebody's  mind.     Reputations  can  be  made  in 
odd  ways. 

I  get  down  to  the  Strip,  which  I  now  like  to  refer  to  as 
Monkey  Jungle,  and  set  up  in  front  of  the  old  Biltmore.  A 
different  jewelry  vendor  is  there.     He  introduces  himself  as 
Vince.     (Jerry,  I  learn,  has  lined  up  an  indoor  job  in  a  jew- 
elry store.)     It's  a  cold  day,  but  he's  well-insulated  and 
seems  comfortable. 

"You  don't  mind  if  I  stand  near  you?"  I  ask. 

"No  problem.     Hey,  how  much  does  your  book  cost?" 

"Three  bucks.     But  for  you,  two  bucks.     Vendor's  dis- 
count . " 

"Thanks."    He  reaches  into  his  pocket,  pulls  out  a  fat 
wad,  and  peels  off  a  deuce  for  me.     "I  read  one  of  your  other 
books  some  time  ago." 

"Yeah?    Which  one?" 

" 'World  Under  Anaesthesia.     A  friend  of  mine  had  it." 
"Tell  him  to  hold  onto  it.     It'll  be  worth  something  some 
day." 

"You  might  be  right.     It  was  a  funny  book,  but  weird." 
"Yeah,  for  sure." 

A  hooker  stops  to  look  at  Vince' s  stuff.     She's  friendly 
to  him.    After  she  leaves,  he  remarks,  "The  hookers  always 
have  a  smile  for  me." 
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"Most  of  them  aren't  too  friendly  to  me." 

Vince  talks  about  his  army  days  and  an  instructor  he  had 
named  Sgt.  Schram,  whom  he  describes  as  a  bloodthirsty  mili- 
tarist.    "He  would  have  us  scramble  up  a  hill  and  then  he'd 
fire  live  rounds  at  us,  practically  at  our  heels,  to  keep  us 
moving.     The  guy  was  a  bit  nuts.     His  slogan  was  'Happiness 
is  a  warm  gun  and  a  dead  body.'" 

"The  guy  had  a  way  with  words." 

"Heh,  heh,  he  was  okay.     There  are  probably  worse  guys 
than  him  in  the  army ...  although  I  never  met  any."    Vince  is 
working  while  he's  talking,  bending  wires  with  practised  pre- 
cision.    "I  wouldn't  find  it  hard  to  kill  in  a  real  war,  but 
I  wouldn't  get  as  mental  about  it  as  Schram."    Vince  comes 
from  northern  Alberta,  which  is  why  he  doesn't  mind  the  cold 
in  Toronto.     He  asks  me  if  I  intend  to  be  out  all  winter,  and 
I  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  say  I'll  either  be  out  all  win- 
ter or  I'll  disappear  after  the  holidays.     "And  do  what,  get 
a  regular  job?" 

"I  don't  know." 

At  this  point,  a  palsied  old  guy  comes  limping  along, 
toting  a  couple  of  little  valises  or  bags  he  must  have  picked 
out  of  the  garbage  somewhere.     This  guy  is  always  showing  up, 
trying  to  sell  some  useless  piece  of  shit  to  the  vendors. 
"Ya  wan'  one?"  he  says  to  me.     "Five  bucks." 

"I  don't  need  it,"  I  tell  him. 

"Three  bucks.  C'mon." 

"I  said  no." 

"Ya  fuckin'  cheapskate,"  he  says  to  me  in  his  slurred 
speech,  drool  coming  off  his  lips.  "Ya  never  buy  nuttin' 
from  me!" 

"So  what.     Leave  me  alone." 

"Whyn't  ya  get  a  job,  ya  bum!     Instead  o'  standin'  out 
here  like  a  fuckin'  jerk!" 
"Get  lost." 

"You  get  lost!"    And  he  tries  to  spit  at  me  but  misses. 
I  don't  even  bother  to  retaliate  because  the  guy's  a  gimp  and 
it  would  be  uncool. 

Vince  remarks  afterwards,  "He's  a  pest." 

I'm  starting  to  get  cold  because  I've  misjudged  the  tem- 
perature again  and  have  dressed  a  little  too  lightly.  So  I 
head  off  to  get  a  hot  chocolate.  I  also  want  to  check  out  a 
used  book  sale  on  Britain  St.  that  I  saw  advertised.  I  need 
more  books  like  I  need  pimples,  but  I  have  a  list  of  books 
and  authors  I've  been  hunting  for  for  some  time,  and  you  can 
find  the  oddest  things  at  used  book  sales. 
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I  go  over  to  the  sale,  which  is  on  the  second  or  third 
floor  of  an  old  building.     The  place  is  dimly-lit  (one  end 
of  the  floor  isn't  lit  at  all)  and  smells  of  dusty,  moldy  old 
books.     Ahh... that's  a  smell  that  sets  my  brain  buzzing! 
Old,  worm-eaten  books  with  the  letters  fading  from  the  spine. 
Not  like  the  slick,  shiny  books  in  the  new  bookstores. 
There's  something  about  an  old  book  that  takes  me  right  out 
of  the  present  and  puts  me  somewhere  else  —  not  just  the 
past,  but  some  other  abstract  place  that  is  much  larger  and 
more  mysterious  than  our  shrunken,  little  world  is  today.  Or 
maybe  I  just  want  to  escape  the  present ....  I'm  going  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  but  I  can't  find  anything  that's  on  my  list. 
I'm  the  only  customer  in  the  whole  place,  believe  it  or  not. 
The  proprietor,  one  of  the  Queen  St.  dealers,  is  just  sitting 
at  a  table  reading.     He  doesn't  seem  at  all  concerned  by  the 
lack  of  business.     These  Queen  St.  dealers  are  a  breed  apart. 
If  the  Russians  dropped  the  bomb,  these  guys  would  probably 
just  go  on  sitting  in  their  stores,  reading  by  flashlight, 
rolling  their  cigs,  and  waiting  for  one  of  their  regulars  to 
wander  in  and  talk  about  books  or  the  state  of  the  world. 
When  you  consider  that  paper  is  one  of  the  best  natural  in- 
sulators against  radiation,  it's  not  at  all  far-fetched  to 
imagine  things  turning  out  like  this.... I'm  about  to  give  up 
when  I  notice  a  small  brown  book  on  a  lower  shelf:  The  Seven 
That  Were  Banged ,  by  Leonid  Andreyev.    Andreyev  is  on  my 
list.     This  is  a  Book  Club  of  America  edition  from  1931,  al- 
though the  work  itself  is  not  copyrighted.     The  previous  own- 
er has  inscribed  his  name  in  it  in  a  graceful  hand:  Ernest 
M.  Howse.     New  York>  1932.     On  the  title  page  is  a  pencilled 
notation:  Book  Clearing  House 3  321  Fourth  Ave.*  New  York.  A 
fine  old  book  with  a  bona  fide  cloth  cover,  not  the  cheap 
treated  paper  they  have  the  nerve  to  call  a  hard  cover  these 
days.     The  spine  is  still  good  —  no  pages  falling  out. 
There's  a  little  white  splotch  of  paint  or  something  on  the 
cover.     (Maybe  Ernest  was  doing  a  little  house  painting  and 
got  a  drop  on  the  book.)    What's  the  price?    $4.00.     But  ac- 
cording to  the  ad,  all  books  are  half-price  today.     So  I  buy 
this  hardcover  copy  of  The  Seven  That  Were  Hanged,  by  Leonid 
Andreyev,  previously  owned  by  Ernest  M.  Howse  of  New  York, 
who  is  almost  certainly  dead  (I  imagine  him  buried  in  a  sce- 
nic, uncrowded  cemetery  somewhere  north  of  New  York,  maybe 
Tarrytown,  among  other  well-bred  folks  who  were  devoted  to 
good  books  and  died  in  a  state  of  grace) ,  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  $2.00.     Andreyev  died  a  political  exile  in  Finland  in 
1919.     I  wonder  if  dead  authors  get  to  follow  the  paths  of 
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their  books  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  return  to  Yonge  St.  but  decide  to  set  up  in  a  vacant 
store  front  between  Queen  and  King  for  a  change.     This  spot 
should  be  less  windy.     The  only  person  who  stops  to  speak  to 
me  is  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  rumpled  clothes,  and  a  hat 
with  a  little  feather  in  the  band.     His  white  moustache  is 
stained  with  tobacco.      He  looks  at  my  sign  and  then  leans 
back  in  a  gesture  of  amusement,  chuckling.     I  explain  to  him 
that  I'm  the  author  of  the  book  and  that  ITm  selling  it  on 
the  street.     I  offer  him  the  inspection  copy,  and  he  turns  a 
few  pages  but  doesn't  seem  to  be  reading  it  with  any  contin- 
uity. 

"Does  this  have  any  scientific  value?"  he  asks.     I  tell 
him  no.     "That's  too  bad.     You  know  the  only  thing  that  can 
save  the  human  race?"     (Already  I  don't  like  the  sound  of 
this.     When  they  start  off  in  this  fashion,  I  know  I'm  not 
going  to  make  the  sale.)     "Not  religion,  noooo . . . .Science. 
But  you  wouldn't  appreciate  that  because  you're  not  a  scien- 
tist."    (Boy,  has  he  got  a  surprise  coming.)     "I'm  a  scien- 
tist," he  goes  on,  no  doubt  expecting  me  to  fall  to  my  knees 
out  of  respect. 

"Oh?    What  science  are  you  proficient  in?" 

"Heh,  heh,  all  of  them.  I've  written  at  least  fifty  sci 
entific  works.  Bigger  than  this,  I  might  add,"  he  says,  wav 
ing  my  inspection  copy  for  emphasis. 

"You  don't  say." 

"Yes.  I've  written  about  physics,  nuclear  energy,  chem- 
istry, evolution,  the  sun,  medicine,  you  name  it." 

"You're  a  scientist,  and  you've  written  about  physics," 
I  say. 

"Yes,  among  other  things." 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  Newton's  three  laws  of  motion  are? 
"Heh,  heh... heh,  heh... Well,  ahem,  the  first  is  the  law 
of  gravitation." 

"No,  that's  not  correct." 

"Well,  it  all  depends  on  what  you  happen  to  call  Newton' 
three  laws.  Gravitation  is  the  most  important  of  his  disco- 
veries." 

"Calling  a  horse  a  turkey  doesn't  make  it  one,  but  have 
it  your  way.    What  are  Newton's  other  laws  of  motion?" 

"Heh,  heh... Well,  you've  got  the  law  of  action  and  reac- 
tion.    Every  action  has  an  equal  but  opposite  reaction. 
That's  the  second  law." 

"No,  that's  the  third." 

"Well,  gravitation  is  the  first  law,"  he  says,  trying  to 
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fake  me. 

"No,  gravitation  is  not  one  of  the  laws  of  motion." 

He  looks  me  in  the  eye,  smiling,  and  says,  "I've  been 
studying  these  things  since  before  you  were  born." 

"I'll  bet.     Since  you  know  so  little  about  Newton,  why 
don't  you  try  Kepler's  three  laws  of  planetary  motion." 

"Who?" 

"Kepler." 

"Oh,  Kepler.     I  thought  you  said  Keppleman." 
"What  are  Kepler's  three  laws?" 

"Heh,  heh... Well,  the  planets  all  go  around  the  sun,  ob- 
viously." 

"That  hardly  amounts  to  a  law." 

"They  all  go  around  the  sun  in  the  same  direction." 
"Try  again." 

"Well,  Kepler's  laws  are  all  based  on  gravitation.  Gra- 
vitation underlies  everything."    This  guy's  got  gravitation 
up  his  ass. 

"I'm  still  waiting  to  hear  Kepler's  three  laws." 

"Heh,  heh... You' re  a  clever  young  fellow.     How  far  did 
you  go  in  school?" 

"I  went  as  far  as  the  eighth  grade."  That  ought  to  shake 
him  up. 

"Well,  I  have  honorary  degrees  from  Harvard  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  I've  been  writing  scientific — " 

"In  what  month  is  the  earth  closest  to  the  sun?" 

"Eh?... Well,  it  isn't  necessarily  the  same  month  every 
year." 

"Yes,  it  is.     It's  January.     Around  the  third,  to  be  more 
precise.     What  else  did  you  say  you  wrote  about?  Chemistry?" 
"Yes." 

"Name  five  rare  earths." 
"Well,  there's  uranium." 

"Sorry,  uranium's  not  one  of  the  rare  earths." 

"Uranium  is  rare." 

"So  is  intelligence  on  Yonge  St." 

"Heh,  heh... I  happen  to  be  an  inventor  as  well." 

"Yeah,  what  you  invent  is  fantasies!     In  fact,  you're  an 
ignoramus!"    I  take  my  inspection  copy  out  of  his  hands.  He 
smiles  and  walks  away.... I  don't  often  speak  this  bluntly  to 
older  people,  and  now  maybe  I  feel  a  little  guilty  about 
hurting  his  feelings.     Okay,  so  he's  a  stupid  old  man  who 
thinks  he's  a  scientist.     Doesn't  harm  anyone.     I  guess  I'm 
in  a  bad  mood  because  business  is  so  bad.... Where  do  these 
ridiculous  specimens  come  from?    Probably  lives  with  his 
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daughter,  who  has  to  remind  him  to  bathe  and  change  his  un- 
derwear.    She  lets  him  out  in  the  daytime  so  he  can  sniff 
around  like  a  dog,  and  he  knows  automatically  when  to  come 
home  for  dinner.     There  must  be  a  special  Heaven  for  inno- 
cents like  him.     I'm  probably  going  to  Hell  anyway ....  I 've 
been  getting  too  pissed  off  lately.     I'm  losing  my  sense  of 
humor. 

A  while  later  I  go  up  to  my  spot  beside  the  Rio,  and  I 
bump  into  this  kid  named  Lenny  Zimmerman.     He  once  had  his 
picture  in  the  paper  —  something  to  do  with  his  life  in  an 
orphanage  or  something  —  and  the  article  included  an  utterly 
dreadful  poem  he'd  written.     So  he  was  going  to  send  a  bunch 
of  his  shitty,  puerile  poems  to  McClelland  and  Stewart,  and 
they  would  immediately  publish  them  in  a  book  because  of  his 
picture  in  the  paper.     Nice  kid,  but  not  too  bright.  Anyway, 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  his  feelings.     He's  delighted  to  see  me 
beside  the  Rio  and  asks  how  I'm  doing,  and  I  say  okay.  He's 
got  big  news,  something  "way  bigger"  than  his  poetry  (which, 
by  the  way,  he's  still  "refining"  before  he  sends  it  to  M&S) : 
he's  working  on  a  novel,  something  totally  original.     Do  I 
want  to  know  what  it's  about?     I  can  hardly  wait  to  hear  it. 
He  says  it's  about  a  cop  who  chases  a  kid  all  over  Toronto 
on  foot  for.  eighteen  hours  and  what  each  one  is  thinking 
while  all  this  is  happening.     This  goes  on  for  about  300  pag- 
es.    He  asks  what  I  think,  and  I  raise  my  eyebrows,  cough  a 
bit,  and  tell  him  it's  original,  all  right.     This  makes  him 
happy. 

Two  winos  are  on  the  block  but  only  briefly.     I  smell  the 
first  one  before  I  see  him  —  a  powerful  stench  of  urine  that 
makes  me  turn  my  head  away  reflexively.     The  hookers  make 
faces  and  wave  their  hands  in  front  of  their  noses.     The  wino 
probably  can't  smell  himself,  probably  isn't  aware  that  he 
smells  at  all.     He  has  a  bottle  of  cheap  sherry  and  is  headed 
toward  the  spot  where  I  usually  see  him,  a  doorway  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Colonial  Tavern,  which  is  closed  down.  The 
second  wino  is  trying  to  panhandle.     He's  saying  to  all  the 
people  who  are  going  by  and  ignoring  him,  "Thank  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen!" 

I  sell  a  book  to  a  guy  who  is  with  his  girlfriend.  He 
remembers  me  from  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  I  don't  remember 
him.     "This  is  the  guy  I  bought  that  book  from,  the  one  you 
didn't  want  to  read,"  he  says  to  the  girl.     She  won't  even 
look  at  me  because  she's  embarrassed  that  her  boyfriend  has 
stopped  to  talk  to  a  weirdo.     (This  will  probably  mean  bad 
sex  for  them  tonight.)     She's  just  a  typical  stupid  tart,  the 
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sort  of  vacuous,  two-dimensional  creature  feminists  don't  ev- 
en believe  exists  but  which  outnumbers  them  ten-to-one.  The 
guy  buys  my  book.     As  they  walk  away  from  me,  he's  looking  at 
the  book,  but  she's  looking  across  the  street. 

The  last  person  to  speak  to  me  is  an  artist  named  Paul, 
whom  I  bump  into  once  in  a  while.     He's  with  his  girlfriend. 
He  apologizes  for  not  having  three  bucks,  so  I  sell  him  the 
inspection  copy  for  two.     When  he  asks  me  how  things  are  go- 
ing, I  tell  him  I'm  miserable  and  want  to  disappear  at  the 
end  of  the  year.     "Where  to?"  he  asks,  smiling. 

"Maybe  I'll  disappear  from  the  whole  world,"  I  say  omin- 
ously. 

"Aw,  don't  do  that,"  he  says.     They  wish  me  luck  and 
leave . 

After  they've  gone,  I  say  to  myself,  There  you  go  again, 
you  asshole!    You* re  nothing  but  a  downer.    All  you  ean  say 
to  people  is  how  miserable  you  are,  how  you  want  to  kill 
yourself,  blah,  blah,  blah.    They1 re  sick  of  hearing  it.  So 
I  pack  up  for  the  evening  and  tell  myself  that  I'm  going  to 
try  not  to  be  such  a  downer  with  people  who  know  me.  I'll 
go  home  and  have  a  square  meal  and  read  that  Andreyev  book  I 
bought . 

XI 

Two  bizarre  dreams  in  one  night:  the  first  was  one  of  my 
tornado  dreams,  of  which  I've  been  having  quite  a  lot.     I  ne- 
ver get  hurt  in  them,  just  scared.     I'm  forced  to  run  for 
shelter.     I've  done  a  bit  of  psychoanalysis  on  myself  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tornado  represents  a 
kind  of  inverted  hostility:  I  have  hatred  for  the  human  race 
generally,  and  the  tornado  embodies  my  own  hatred,  turned 
back  against  me  as  punishment.     In  this  dream  there  were  sev- 
eral tornadoes  surrounding  me. 

In  the  second  dream,  a  spiteful  man  occupied  an  entire 
apartment  building  and  stored  parts  of  human  bodies  in  small 
cans  such  as  tobacco  cans.    When  the  cans  began  to  shake  by 
themselves,  this  meant  the  parts  were  ready  to  grow  into  com- 
plete zombies.     Someone  sent  me  a  carton  of  delicacies,  sup- 
posedly as  a  gift,  and  I  looked  for  suspicious  metal  cans.  I 
found  two  of  them  and  put  them  aside.     Several  people  around 
me  were  in  on  the  plot,  but  I  was  a  step  ahead  of  them.  The 
next  thing  I  recall,  the  two  zombies  appeared  at  the  front 
door,  and  I  boldly  stepped  out  and  hurled  them  off  the  front 
steps,  and  they  fell  to  their  deaths.    As  I  did  this,  I  in- 
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voked  the  name  of  God,  although  I  wasn't  entirely  convinced 
of  what  I  was  saying. 

XII 

I  was  awakened  by  a  lot  of  banging  upstairs.     Paul  and 
Wendy,  who  had  taken  over  the  main  floor,  were  still  in  the 
process  of  renovating  the  house.     (Wendy  was  the  granddaught- 
er of  Mr.  Bayer,  who  had  moved  into  the  upper  apartment.) 
Paul  came  down  for  something,  and  he  remarked  that  the  up- 
stairs was  in  such  bad  shape  it  would  need  a  lot  more  work. 
"The  old  man  never  did  anything  all  these  years,  and  the 
place  was  practically  falling  apart  when  we  moved  in,"  he 
said.     Paul  was  the  manager  of  a  construction  company,  so  he 
knew  everything  there  was  to  know  about  houses. 

"Is  there  any  old  furniture  you  can  give  me?"  I  asked. 

"Believe  me,  it's  in  such  bad  shape  you  wouldn't  want 

it." 

The  old  man,  Mr.  Bayer,  was  a  pack  rat.     He  had  a  G.E. 
fridge  stored  in  the  garage  that  had  to  date  from  around 
1950.     Paul  began  cleaning  out  the  closet  under  the  staircase 
and  found  an  account  book  of  some  sort  from  the  1940s,  in 
which  the  old  man  had  recorded  every  penny  he  made  or  spent. 
I  was  glad  that  Paul  and  Wendy  were  now  my  landlords  because 
they  were  both  completely  sane.     Not  long  ago,  in  fact,  the 
old  man  had  wanted  to  discontinue  the  cable  TV  service  be- 
cause he  thought  too  much  heat  was  being  lost  through  the 
little  hole  in  the  window  frame  where  the  cable  came  in! 
Meanwhile,  my  basement  was  so  hot  in  the  winter  that  I  had  to 
close  the  vents. 

I  get  one  of  my  typical  late  starts  again,  but  for  a 
change  I  walk  up  to  Wilson  to  get  the  96  bus  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  61  at  the  loop.    There's  no  notice  in  the  shelter 
about  Summit,  the  cat,  but  someone  has  stuck  up  a  notice  a- 
bout  a  lost  canary.    Who  the  hell  ever  found  a  canary? 

Almost  every  day  begins  with  some  sort  of  omen.     On  the 
Wilson  bus  I  find  a  half  dozen  or  so  kids  who  all  look  like 
they  have  Down's  Syndrome.     They're  sitting  between  two  adult 
escorts.     The  oldest  kid  has  extremely  big  feet  and  is  list- 
ening to  his  Walkman  while  singing  wuh3  wuhy  wuh^  Wuh. ...No 
doubt,  he's  the  one  the  other  kids  look  up  to. 

I've  had  one  of  my  constipation  headaches  since  I  got  up. 
I  can  imagine  poison  flowing  from  my  colon  up  to  my  brain.  I 
haven't  slept  well,  as  usual.     I  may  be  coming  down  with 
something. 
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When  I  get  to  York  Mills  Station,  I  decide  to  take  a  cou- 
ple of  aspirins,  which  I  always  carry  in  a  little  tin.     I  go 
to  the  snack  bar  and  ask  for  a  cup  so  I  can  get  some  water  in 
the  men's  room.     That's  all,  just  one  measly  little  paper 
cup.     The  girl  behind  the  counter  doesn't  seem  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  such  a  request.     She  asks  her  boss,  a  humorless- 
looking  East  Indian.     On  the  storage  shelf  above  them  I  can 
see  hundreds  of  cups.     "I  just  need  a  cup  so  I  can  take  a 
pill,"  I  explain  to  the  guy. 

"I  am  sorry.     I  cannot  give  you  a  cup,"  he  says,  in  that 
clipped  Indian  accent. 

"You  can't  give  me  a  cup?" 

"We  count  our  sales  by  the  number  of  cups.     I  cannot 
spare  you  one." 

I  look  at  this  bastard  with  a  mixture  of  disbelief  and 
contempt  —  this  low-caste  prick  from  Poona  who  immigrated  to 
Canada  so  he  could  run  a  snack  bar  in  a  subway  station  and 
refuse  to  part  with  one  fucking  paper  cup  for  a  white  person 
who  needed  to  take  a  pill.     I  go  into  the  men's  room,  put  two 
aspirins  in  my  mouth,  and  gulp  them  down  with  several  hand- 
fuls  of  water  from  the  tap. 

I  finally  get  on  the  subway  and  resume  my  reading  of  The 
Seven  That  Were  Hanged,  which  I  started  last  night.    It's  a 
depressing  book  but  short.     There's  some  problem  with  the 
subway  train  or  some  delay  along  the  line.    We're  just  creep- 
ing. . 

Five  young  people  have  been  arrested  for  conspiracy  in  a 
failed  assassination  attempt  against  a  government  Minister. 
Sergey  Golovin  is  a  former  officer  and  the  son  of  a  retired 
colonel.    A  girl  named  Musya  is  described  as  having  "that 
passionate  pallor  peculiar  to  those  who  burn  with  an  inner > 
radiant y  and  powerful  fire .  "   A  man  named  Werner  is  treated 
by  the  court  as  the  leader  of  the  plot3  although  he  carried 
only  a  poor  revolver >  while  the  others  carried  bombs.  The 
fourth  conspirator  is  named  Vasily  Kashirin.    He  is  trying  to 
control  his  extreme  terror  as  he  faces  the  judges.    The  fifth 
prisoner  is  Tanya  Kovalchuk^  who  has  a  maternal  love  for  her 
comrades  and  is  more  concerned  for  them  than  for  herself. . . . 

The  lights  in  the  subway  car  seem  unusually  harsh.  The 
progress  of  the  train  is  slow.     I  wonder  if  the  car  will  ex- 
plode for  no  reason  at  all  and  kill  everyone.     I'm  not  carry- 
ing any  I.D.     If  there's  an  explosion,  I'll  be  separated  from 
my  satchel  of  books,  and  no  one  will  connect  me  with  them. 
I'll  end  up  as  John  Doe  in  the  morgue.... 

The  conspirators  are  condemned  to  hang.    Two  others  who 
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are  also  condemned  to  hang  are  in  tine  same  "prison  —  an  idiot 
farm-boy  named  Ivan  Yanson,  who  has  been  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  his  employer,  and  a  petty  thief  named  Michka,  a 
gypsy  who  has  been  implicated  in  a  series  of  murders.  Ivan 
can  only  repeat  plaintively,   "I  must  not  be  hanged.  11  Michka 
has  defiantly  told  the  judges  he  is  guilty  and  seems  to  en- 
joy the  attention  he  rs  getting  as  a  brigand. . . . 

I  see  a  girl  reading  a  Harlequin  Romance  and  wonder  what 
she'd  be  like  in  bed.     She's  very  good-looking  but  seems 
wrapped  in  an  invisible  cocoon.     Her  legs  are  crossed.  Near- 
by is  a  plain  girl  with  no  make-up  who  is  wearing  a  heavy 
coat.     She  has  her  eyes  closed.     I  imagine  that  she  insists 
on  having  sex  with  the  lights  off.     Or  else  she's  strictly  a 
masturbator.     Both  these  girls  are  as  far  away  from  me  as 
the  Andromeda  Galaxy.... 

Of  the  five  conspirators,  only  Sergey  Golovin  and  Vasily 
Kashirin  are  to  see  their  relatives.     Tanya  has  none.  The 
other  two  have  concealed  their  true  names  and  don't  wish  to 
be  visited.    Sergey rs  mother  and  father  have  rehearsed  what 
to  say  to  their  son  in  prison.     The  old  colonel,  mindful  of 
the  need  for  strength  and  dignity,  has  advised  his  wife  to 
simply  "kiss  him  and  be  silent. .. .And  do  not  weep!... Do  not 
torture  him!    He  must  die!"    But  at  the  appointed  time,  both 
lose  the  reserve  they  have  striven  so  hard  to  compose,  and 
they  cover  their  son  with  tearful  kisses. .. . 

At  Lawrence  a  fat  black  woman  and  her  little  girl  get  on. 
The  little  girl  has  a  huge  bag  of  ketchup-flavored  potato 
chips,  which  are  spilling  on  the  floor.     I  hear  two  boys 
talking  about  the  Leafs.     On  the  platform  I  see  what  looks 
like  a  puddle  of  vomit.     I  have  a  sudden  craving  for  creyne  de 
menthe. . . . 

Vasily  Kashirin1 s  mother  can  only  say  to  her  son,  "Why 
have  you  done  this,  my  son?"    She  seems  not  to  comprehend 
that  Vasily  is  to  be  hanged.    She  can  think  only  of  his 
crime.     In  their  inability  to  communicate,  "they  wept  cold 
tears  that  did  not  warm  the  heart.  "    Vasily rs  father,  a  rich 
merchant,  has  refused  to  come  at  all.     On  her  way  home,  the 
mother  imagines  that  they  have  just  married  Vasily  off  and 
that  she  has  had  too  much  wine,  and  she  falls  to  the  ground 
as  if  drunk  

The  train  fills  up  at  Eglinton,  but  for  some  reason  no 
one  sits  next  to  me.     This  lovely  lady  in  the  beige  coat 
would  prefer  to  stand.     She's  my  type,  too  —  somewhere  in 
her  forties,  slim,  nice  face.... But  what's  the  use?... The 
lights  flicker.     A  man  is  reading  The  Financial  Post.  This 
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is  where  reality  is  made  very  orderly,  giving  no  hint  of  cha- 
os.    If  someone  were  to  produce  a  knife  suddenly  and.... No 
one  here  has  an  interesting  face,  except  for  the  woman  in  the 
beige  coat.    Would  she  turn  out  to  be  a  disappointment  as 
well?     If  I  were  to  blurt  out  in  a  loud  voice  that  I  was 
very,  very  unhappy  because  I  had  not  yet  found  the  real  human 
race  and  didn't  know  if  there  was  any,  these  people  would 
either  stare  at  me  with  dumb  expressions  or  turn  their  backs 
in  embarrassment ....  I  smell  moth  balls  from  somebody's  coat 
....my  grandmother's  closet.... An  empty  Coke  can  is  rolling 
back  and  forth  between  two  seats,  back  and  forth,  clunk, 
clunk. . . . 

In  the  face  of  impending  death,  Tanya  rs  thoughts  are  of 
the  others.    She  wonders  if  Sergey  has  been  allowed  a  bit  of 
tobacco  or  Werner  his  accustomed  cup  of  tea.    And  she  thinks 
especially  of  Musya,  whom  she  wanted  to  see  happily  married. 
Musya,  for  her  party  convinces  herself  that  she  is  dying  the 
sort  of  martyr1 s  death  that  is  reserved  for  a  very  few.  Her 
cares  vanish,  and  she  anticipates  her  death  with  a  hallucina- 
tory intensity.    She  goes  to  sleep  with  a  smile  on  her  lips 

At  Davisville  Station  I  begin  to  look  at  people's  coats. 
I  see  only  coats,  pants,  and  shoes.    Are  there  actually  human 
beings  inside  them  or  have  I  been  cruelly  tricked  by  being 
placed  on  a  planet  of  ghosts?    Maybe  I'm  the  one  who  lacks 
reality,  who  is  out  of  kilter,  a  mistake  of  nature,  my 
thoughts  a  conglomeration  that  was  never  meant  to  occur  in 
the  human  mind,  as  if  a  cat  had  suddenly  had  a  flash  of  phi- 
losophical insight  or  a  fly  a  feeling  of  indignation.     I  feel 
as  though  I  am  suffering,  but  the  precise  nature  of  this 
suffering  is  not  clear.     If  I  had  to  explain  myself,  I  would 
surely  make  myself  sound  ridiculous  spouting  illogical  phras- 
es about  reality. .. .Because  I  don't  understand  properly.... 

Sergey  Golovin  occupies  himself  at  first  with  a  regimen 
of  gymnastics,  but  then  decides  that  the  body  must  be  weak- 
ened in  order  to  die.    So  he  stops  exercising  and  tries  to 
starve  himself.    His  fear  causes  him  to  regard  his  body  with 
a  peculiar  detachment,  and  he  feels  as  though  life  has  alrea- 
dy left  him.    At  last  he  resigns  himself  to  his  fate.  Mean- 
while, Vasily  Kashirin  is  wracked  by  anguish  and  terror.  His 
strong  will  has  turned  to  impotence.    He  attempts  to  pray  but 
finds  no  comfort.    He  has  been  reduced  to  a  terrified  animal 
aware  of  its  imminent  slaughter. . . . 

I  wonder  how  it  is  that  I  am  an  animate  creature.  Why 
does  not  my  consciousness  simply  leave  me  like  a  vapor?  I 
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wonder  if  I  will  ever  rise  from  my  seat.     I  feel  held  down  by 
inertia.     My  will  no  longer  functions.     All  around  me  there 
are  mannequins.     I  am  perhaps  a  mannequin  as  well.     I  feel 
myself  becoming  less  and  less  visible.     I  am  hemmed  in  by 
people  standing.     The  car  is  full.     A  few  words  are  being 
spoken,  but  I  can't  understand  them. ...I  think  of  a  lovely 
day  down  near  the  lake  when  I  felt  at  peace  with  myself,  but 
I'm  not  sure  if  that  day  really  happened  or  whether  I  only 
dreamed  it  and  my  mind  has  tricked  me.... 

Werner  is  determined  to  meet  his  death  calmly.    He  is  a 
highly  cultivated,  intellectual  man  but  emotionally  cold.  At 
first  he  feels  no  fear.    Be  plays  a  complex  game  of  chess  in 
his  mind.    Be  has  been  strangely  indifferent  to  life  for  a 
long  time,  but  now  at  last  he  is  struck  by  an  intense  appre- 
ciation of  it.     The  cold  and  haughty  Werner  becomes  suddenly 
human  and  bursts  into  tears.... 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  terribly  alone  all  my 
life  and  that  I  am  most  conscious  of  it  when  in  a  crowd.  I 
have  lived  inside  my  head,  and  thoughts  take  place  inside 
this  head,  but  nothing  happens  out  there  in  the  world  to 
show  that  my  thoughts  have  any  effectuality.     My  thoughts  are 
those  of  some  speechless  slug.     It  is  a  cruel  absurdity  that 
despite  all  the  thoughts  and  words,  I  am  utterly  incapable 
of  communicating  with  my  fellow  man,  that  perhaps  I  never  had 
anything  worth  communicating  in  the  first  place,  and  that 
now  I  feel  more  isolated  than  if  I  had  never  written  a  single 
word.     I  have  somehow  divagated  from  a  normal  existence  and 
veered  off  the  main  line  into  some  unt ravelled  tunnel  not  ev- 
en mapped,  because  of  an  obsession  to  make  a  bad  idea  good. 
My  entire  life  is  a  colossal  error,  a  wrong  conclusion  de- 
rived from  false  premises.     What  good  is  my  intelligence  to 
me  now?    I  have  wandered  too  far.... 

The  five  conspirators  are  taken  by  carriage  to  the  train 
by  which  they  are  to  be  transported  to  the  place  of  execution 
in  the  country.     They  exchange  expressions  of  affection  and 
regain  some  strength  and  firmness.     They  talk  of  the  weather. 
The  idiot  Yanson,  who  rides  along  with  them,  continues  to 
say,  "J  must  not  be  hanged.  "    The  seventh  man,  Michka,  the 
brigand,  arrives  last.     Upon  reaching  the  train,  he  complains 
arrogantly  about  the  uncomfortable  car.    Be  is  as  insolent 
as  ever. . . . 

The  subway  creeps  below  Bloor  St.     There  are  too  many 
ugly  teenagers.     They  all  look  alike.     I  hate  the  sight  of 
them.     Their  denim  jackets  display  their  devotion  to  heavy 
metal  rock  groups.     They  should  be  beheaded.     They  are  use- 
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less  and  always  will  be.     The  women  look  vapid.     Their  eyes 
are  either  weak  and  watery  or  cold  and  unfeeling.     Their  very 
clothes,  hair,  and  posture  convince  me  that  they  feel  no- 
thing, that  I  could  have  nothing  in  common  with  them.  They 
are  not  even  worthy  of  my  sexual  fantasies....!  feel  too 
warm,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  believe  my  circulation  is  being 
impeded.     My  limbs  are  going  numb.... The  Holy  Ghost  is  about 
to  enter  the  car  and  announce:  "IS  THERE  A  SINGLE  REAL  HUMAN 
BEING  HERE?     IF  SO,  I  SHALL  SAVE  HIM."    Receiving  no  answer, 
He  looks  about  and  notices  me  for  a  second.     He  pauses  to 
give  me  a  chance,  but  I  cannot  speak  up,  and  He  leaves  the 
car. . . . 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  -place  of  execution,  the  seven 
condemned  must  now  pair  up,  for  there  are  two  gallows.  Six 
of  them  will  have  the  consolation  of  going  to  their  deaths 
with  a  companion,  while  the  seventh  must  die  alone.  Werner 
chooses  Yanson,  Sergey  takes  Vasily,  and  the  two  women  are 
paired  as  well,  leaving  Michka,  the  gypsy,  alone.    Sergey  has 
lost  a  rubber  and  is  suddenly  cold.    As  the  first  light  of 
dawn  whitens  the  snow-covered  landscape,  all  kiss  each  other 
in  farewell.     Then  Sergey  and  Vasily  go  first  to  the  gallows 
.... 

As  we  approach  Dundas  St.,  I  think  that  I  must  somehow 
summon  what  little  strength  I  have  to  face  a  day  that,  though 
scarcely  begun,  has  already  sucked  almost  all  the  life  out  of 
me.    How  much  longer  can  I  go  on  in  this  way?    Am  I  to  be  re- 
membered only  as  an  eccentric  who  pursued  a  bad  idea  for  se- 
veral years  before  disappearing?    I  don't  know  if  I  can  lift 
my  body  from  my  seat.     The  shoppers  are  moving  toward  the 
doors.     They  intend  to  go  to  the  Eaton  Centre.     This  will  be 
a  completely  normal,  benign  day  for  them.     They  don't  have  to 
go  outside  where  it's  cold;  they  can  connect  to  the  mall  from 
underground.     Some  of  them  don't  even  have  heavy  coats  on. 
They  will  soon  be  going  up  and  down  on  escalators  in  their 
own  visions  of  the  Future  Here  Today,  hearing  gentle  Muzak, 
surrounded  by  an  effulgent  vista  of  tactile  objects  and  the 
nice  feelings  they  represent.     They  are  carefree.    One  should 
not  trouble  these  people  with  disturbing  words  on  paper. 
They  are  the  majority,  and  the  world  as  it  is  suits  them  just 
fine.    And  Christmas  is  approaching,  another  cozy,  homey, 
gift-laden  Canadian  Christmas.... 

At  the  last  moment,  Michka,  the  arrogant  gypsy,  cries  out 
in  terror  at  the  realization  of  his  imminent  death.    He  can- 
not bear  to  go  alone.    He  begs  Werner  to  accompany  him,  but 
Werner  has  promised  to  go  with  Yanson.    Then  Musya  offers  to 
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go  with  the  terrified  Miehka  as  an  act  of  compassion.  Werner 
grasps  the  hand  of  Yanson,  who  continues  to  moan  pitifully  3 
"I  must  not  be  hanged,  "  and  they  go  to  the  gallows.  Tanya 
and  Musya  kiss  each  other  again.    Michka  and  Musya  then  go  to 
the  gallows  to  be  hanged.     Tanya  is  left  for  last.    Her  last 
thoughts  are,  "Soldiers  >  my  little  soldiers,  you  see,  I  am 
alone,  alone. . . ."    Soon  the  seven  dead  are  retracing  the  road 
by  which  they  came,  living.    In  the  soft  snow,  in  the  pure 
forest  air,  the  carriage  bearing  the  bodies  passes  the  black 
rubber  that  Sergey  had  lost. .  . . 

I  get  up  and  head  for  the  exit ... .Turning  the  corner  of 
the  steps,  I  see  a  gray  sky  ready  to  press  me  down,  and  I 
think,  Put  a  straw  in  my  nose  and  suck  out  my  soul. 

Outside  the  subway  entrance  one  of  the  local  winos  sits 
on  the  pavement  with  a  trimmed- down  cardboard  box  in  front  of 
him.     "Can  ya  help  a  fellow  out?     C'mon,  gimme  somethin1." 
Can  this  creature  belong  to  the  same  species  I  do?... I  de- 
spise him.     I  DENY  HIM  

I  set  up  just  south  of  Dundas  on  the  east  side,  and  be- 
fore I  can  take  two  breaths  I'm  convinced  that  I  have  placed 
myself  before  the  stupidest,  ugliest  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.     There  must  be  a  convention  of  village  idiots  in 
town.     These  physiognomies  are  Nature's  potato-heads.  There 
is  widespread  brain  damage  and  evidence  of  genetic  contre- 
temps.    There  is  not  a  flicker  of  intelligence  or  reaction 
on  their  vacuous  faces.     A  Chink  in  a  car  stopped  in  traffic 
gapes  at  me  uncomprehendingly.    My  sign  reads  "Slimy,  Degen- 
erate Literature,"  but  the  Chink  brain  lacks  a  humor  centre. 
Teenage  dolts  go  by  me  a  few  inches  in  front  of  me  without 
even  seeing  me.     I  want  to  punch  their  stupid  faces.     The  men 
are  either  slobs  or  wimps,  uptight  little  cockroaches  hurry- 
ing past,  afraid  to  look  me  in  the  eye  because  this  is  no 
part  of  town  for  talking  to  strangers.     The  old  women  and 
schoolgirls  are  convinced  I  am  a  pervert  selling  pornography. 
Sexually  repressed  young  women  are  hurrying  by  with  eyes 
straight  ahead  and  down,  lips  compressed,  hands  clenched. 
Many  foreigners  and  native-born  Canadians  alike  can't  read 
my  sign.     The  kids  can't  read  simple  words  any  more  because 
of  our  fine  school  system.     This  is  the  future:  "I  seen  the 
Leafs  last  night!     Sittler  done  real  good !".. .Three  incred- 
ibly ugly  black  teenagers  walk  past,  mouths  half  open. . .Huh? 
...  Whuh?. ..  living  stereotypes  from  a  bad  comic  strip,  and  the 
instantaneous  thought  in  my  head  is  stupid  niggers! .. .Ah, 
Yonge  St. ,  you  living  urinal  of  walking  piss-heads,  you 
slaughterhouse,  you  stockyard,  you  organic  disappointment, 
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you  meeting  of  great  minds ....  Did  dinosaurs  have  to  die  to 
make  way  for  this?    How  I  would  love  to  see  the  Giant  Behe- 
moth come  slithering  out  of  Lake  Ontario  and  work  his  way  up 
from  the  foot  of  Yonge  St.,  crushing,  chewing,  roasting  these 
tiny  humans  with  his  radioactive,  electrified  breath... a  good 
swipe  of  the  tail  against  the  Toronto  Star  building... a  ram- 
page of  death  all  along  the  Strip  from  Dundas  to  Gerrard... 
bacteria-laden  saliva  all  over  the  trendy  clothing  stores 
between  Wellesley  and  Bloor...and  from  there  let  him  wander 
over  to    Rosedale  and  squash  all  the  liberal  rich-bitches  who 
patronize  the  Arts  but  don't  want  to  give  me  anything  but  ad- 
vice. ..  .A  million  years  of  evolution  have  generated  in  North 
America  in  the  20th  Century  this  population  of  brain-dead 
cretins,  puke-faced  little  bastards,  and  wimpoid  inverte- 
brates. ..  .And  I'm  supposed  to  Zove  all  these  people,  not  look 
down  on  them,  because. . .ALL  MEN  ARE  CREATED  EQUAL ... doncha 
know.     That  wino  outside  the  subway  is  entirely  a  victim  of 
circumstances  beyond  his  control.    Why,  give  him  twenty  bucks 
and  he  would  buy  a  nourishing  meal,  a  clean  pair  of  socks,  a 
toothbrush,  and  a  good  used  volume  of  the  English  Romantic 
poets,  and  get  right  back  in  step  with  the  March  Toward  Uto- 
pia.    I  shouldn't  hate  this  asshole  glue-sniffer  passing  me 
because  if  you  took  away  the  glue,  a  beautiful  creature  would 
be  revealed,  clear-eyed  and  highly  motivated.     The  wimpy  girl 
who  scurries  past  me  as  though  I  were  the  Creature  From  The 
Black  Lagoon  has  a  perfectly  valid  excuse:  her  father  molest- 
ed her  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  I  remind  her  of  him.     I  should- 
n't despise  this  unshaven  peon  who  stares  at  me  and  my  sign 
and  doesn't  speak  or  smile.     He  is  one  of  the  huddling  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free.     He  has  come  to  Canada  to  build  a 
better  life,  to  buy  a  great  many  appliances,  and  help  bring 
all  his  relatives  over  so  that  they  can  also  buy  a  great  ma- 
ny appliances.    Why,  I  was  once  a  foreigner  here  myself  —  an 
American.     So  I  must  accept  all  other  foreigners  without  dis- 
crimination.    I  shouldn't  hate  the  teenage  cretins  either 
because  what  was  I  like  at  their  age?    I  was  a  little  green 
bud  just  discovering  the  light  of  day,  and  look  at  me  now: 
I've  become  the  Triffid  of  Canadian  literature.    Why,  any  of 
these  boys  and  girls  could  grow  up  to  be  great  artists  and 
geniuses.     There  is  Raw  Talent  here  —  the  kind  that  turns 
ordinary  shirt  cardboard  into  the  geodesic  housing  revolution 
of  the  future,  the  kind  that  reprocesses    hamburger  grease 
into  cures  for  cancer  and  hemorrhoids,  the  kind  that  creates 
guitar  riffs  that  are  so  sublime  that  God  Himself  is  made  to 
feel  humble!     Oh,  how  the  Glorious  Future  is  unfolding  at 
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every  moment,  in  every  breath  in  the  frosty  air,  in  every 
thought  snapping  across  synapses  all  over  the  street.  It's 
being  built  right  now,  twenty  stories  tall  on  every  bit  of 
vacant  space.     Itfs  Big  Wrestlers,  New  Salted  Snacks,  Full 
Employment,  More  Channels,  the  Look  of  the  Eighties .... I 
shouldn't  hate  the  guy  in  the  Yves-St.  Laurent  coat  who  won't 
spend  $3  for  my  book.     He  has  just  flipped  an  apartment 
building  for  a  quick  $20  million  and  intends  to  use  the  money 
for  humanitarian  purposes,  and  when  I  win  the  Governor  Gener- 
al's Award,  he'll  be  the  first  to  shake  my  hand  at  the  awards 
ceremony  and  say,  "I  always  knew  you  could  do  it!"    The  re- 
ligious nut  across  the  street  spouting  parrot-like  phrases 
could  really  be  a  genuine  saint,  not  the  imbecile  I  think  he 
is.     You  never  know  whom  God  might  pick  to  spread  the  Word... 
You  never  know  about  these  people  THEY  COULD  ALL  BE  SUPER- 
IOR TO  YOU!... And  as  for  the  benighted  souls  who  SPIT  on  me 
or  THREATEN  me  or  call  me  ASSHOLE  or  say  GET  A  JOB,  well, 
they  just  don't  understand,  and  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
bring  Reason  into  their  lives  if  I  think  I'm  so  damned  in- 
telligent, right?    I  should  thank  them  for  calling  their  ig- 
norance to  my  attention  in  dramatic  ways  so  that  I  will  know 
where  to  direct  my  energies  in  my  quest  to  enlighten  my  fel- 
low man.... I've  been  falling  down  on  the  job,  doncha  know, 
got  to  get  crackin' ,  got  to  writ  them  nise  boks  to  help  these 
poor  souls.     And  speaking  of  SOULS,  why,  all  these  creatures 
have  one,  don't  they?    It's  what  sets  them  apart  from  worms, 
sponges,  amoebas,  and  rattlesnakes.     They  have  been  so  en- 
dowed automatically  by  a  perfectly  efficient  Creator  (Human? 
...get  soul. . .Porcupine?. . .no  get  soul...).     In  short,  these 
are  all  God's  creatures.     And  if  not  one  of  them  even  looks 
at  my  book  in  three  hours,  well,  either  they're  philosophers 
too  engrossed  in  complex  problems,  or  average  folks  too  busy 
shopping  and  being  average,  or  illiterates,  who  have  to  be 
excused  for  the  obvious  reason.     In  fact,  one  way  or  another, 
everyone's  got  an  excuse.     Nobody's  to  blame  for  anything. 
They're  just  passive  blobs  in  the  Universal  Chaos  of  Circum- 
stance.    And  if  I  don't  like  them,  I'm  the  one  who's  malad- 
justed, and  that's  something  for  which  there  is  no  excuse... 
even  ants  are  social,  doncha  know. ..can't  I  be  as  socially- 
minded  as  an  ant?    Well,  I  should  go  find  another  planet  to 
live  on  if  I  don't  like  this  one,  or  go  kill  myself.  Nobody 
asked  me  to  write  books  and  sell  them  on  the  street!  Nobody 
owes  me  anything!     Nobody  even  has  to  be  polite  to  me!  Why, 
I'm  quite  simply  imposing  on  the  world,  so  what  do  I  expect? 
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This  teenager  suddenly  veers  toward  me  and  grabs  my  book. 
"What  the  fuck  is  this?'1 
"It's  my  book.'1 

The  kid  holds  the  book  like  some  sort  of  obj  ect  he  has 
never  encountered  before.     The  covers  are  half-crushed  in  an 
instant.     He  opens  it  in  the  middle  where  the  staples  are. 
His  eyes  are  moving  over  the  pages  with  the  randomness  of  a 
fly.     "What  is  this,  like,  God  stuff?" 

"No." 

"Is  it  like  a  fuckinf  acid  trip  story,  like?" 
"No." 

"What's  this  language?" 
"That's  Dutch." 

"Why  are  you  writing  in  Dutch?" 

"I'm  not  writing  in  Dutch.     That's  just  a  paragraph  in 
Dutch  that's  there  for  a  reason.     If  you  read  the  book  from 
beginning  to  end,  it's  all  very  clear." 

"You  expect  me  to  stand  here  and  read  this  whole  fuckin' 
book?" 

"I  don't  expect  you  to  do  anything.     If  you  want  to  buy 
it,  it's  three  bucks." 

"Three  bucks?    You're  fuckin'  crazy,  man!     I'd  rather  buy 
a  pack  of  cigarettes."    He  hands  the  book  back  to  me  and 
walks  away.... J  ran  after  the  kid  and  grabbed  him  by  his  long 
hair.     "Why  are  you  such  an  ugly  creature?    Why  are  you  such 
a  creature  of  shit?    Why  do  you  live  in  shit  and  look  like 
shit?    Why  is  your  head  full  of  shit?    You  donTt  remember  the 
Sixties ,  do  you,  you  stupid  snot!    You  don 't  know  what  hopes 
and  ideals  my  generation  had!    You  don't  know  what  painful 
times  we  struggled  through!    You  don't  know  how  we  paid  for 
whatever  maturity  we  managed  to  achieve!    But  you  look  down 
on  that  time,  which  you  never  experienced,  and  you  say* 
'That's  all  shit,  man!    This  is  the  real  stuff!'    And  then 
you  pick  up  a  dog  turd  from  the  sidewalk  and  shove  it  down 
your  throat,  going  'Mmmmm. .. fuckin'  far  out!'    That's  what 
your  life  is,  you  ugly  bastard!    You  were  born  in  shit  and 
live  in  a  sewer,  and  that's  the  only  reality  you'll  ever 
know!"   And  I  stuck  a  knife  in  his  throat,  cutting  his  jugu- 
lar vein,  and  he  bled  like  a  pig  in  a  slaughterhouse. .. . 

I  go  indoors  to  have  a  hot  chocolate  and  calm  down.  All 
the  muscles  in  my  neck  are  tense.     I  would  like  to  be  home  in 
bed    under  the  the  covers  with  the  phone  off  the  hook.  Maybe 
I  should  disappear  after  all.     But  then  I  think  of  myself  on 
my  deathbed,  deprived  of  my  only  possible  consolation,  tor- 
tured by  the  fact  that  I  couldn't  take  it,  that  I  quit.... 
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There's  nothing  to  do  but  go  back  out  and  put  in  my  time, 
and  whatever  business  I  do  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Fates. 
Fuck  it,  I  don't  care.... I  head  up  toward  the  Rio  spot.  When 
I  get  to  Gould  St.  I  see  one  of  the  local  hookers.     She  looks 
pissed  off.    Maybe  I  should  show  her  a  little  human  warmth. 
I  give  her  a  little  smile  and  say  hello. 

"You  want  to  spend  some  money?"  she  asks  harshly. 

"Uh...no,  I—" 

"You  don't  want  to  spend  money,  then  don't  say  hello!" 

I  don't  reply.    Better  to  let  her  have  the  last  word.  I 
continue  toward  my  spot . 

When  I  get  set  up,  I  think,  Let  me  meet  at  least  one  nice 
person  who  knows  me.    This  is  such  a  big  city ,  so  many  peo- 
ple.   I've  been  out  here  five  years.. ..All  those  books  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  as  my  little  children  representing 
me.    Now  let  just  one  of  my  readers  show  up  to  say  a  kind 
word  or  buy  a  book. 

I  try  running  some  music  through  my  mind  to  pass  the 
time,  but  my  head  is  hurting  again.    I  don't  feel  well  at 
all.     The  time  drags  and  drags  and  drags.... I'm  accomplishing 
nothing.    I  just  can't  believe  these  people^  I  say  to  myself 
over  and  over.    This  is  the  human  race  that  was  fashioned  in 
the  image  of  its  Creator?    I've  been  tricked.    I've  been  put 
on  the  wrong  planet.    I  definitely  asked  to  be  put  on  a  pla- 
net with  an  advanced  civilization.    A  kid  throws  a  pop  can 
into  the  gutter  and  belches  loudly.    Another  kid  is  shoving 
a  piece  of  pizza  into  his  pimply  face  as  though  he  were  try- 
ing to  set  a  speed  record.    The  local  nut  vendor,  an  old  Yu- 
goslavian guy,  is  standing  by  his  wagon,  absolutely  stoical. 
Nothing  will  ever  get  under  this  guy's  skin.     He's  there  to 
sell  nuts,  not  struggle  with  the  world.    A  police  car  goes 
past,  and  a  cop  looks  at  me  briefly,  but  I'm  no  big  deal  to 
him,  just  another  Yonge  St.  oddball.    The  sky  is  overcast, 
and  I'm  cold.     Can  I  hold  out  till,  say,  seven?     I  don't  want 
to  get  on  the  subway  during  the  rush  hour. 

But  by  5:45  there  is  nothing  left  inside  me.     It's  start- 
ing to  drizzle,  and  my  books  will  get  wet.     I  pack  up  and 
head  for  the  subway.     I  should  never  have  come  out  today  at 
all.     I  was  too  tired  when  I  got  up.    And  I  have  a  weird  lit- 
tle pain  in  the  right  side  of  my  gut.     I  could  have  cancer 
and  not  know  it. 

I  decide  to  take  the  long  way  home.     That  is,  instead  of 
going  north  on  the  Yonge  St.  branch,  I'll  go  south  and  back 
up  the  University-Spadina  line  and  then  get  the  96  bus  east- 
bound  from  Wilson  Station.     But  the  southbound  subway  is 
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packed  worse  than  I  expected,  almost  as  bad  as  the  north- 
bound.    And  the  trains  are  slow  again.     I've  gotten  a  seat, 
but  soon  I'm  jammed  in  on  all  sides.     My  clothes  feel  too 
bulky.     I  was  cold  outdoors,  but  now  I'm  getting  hot.  Not 
one  of  these  assholes  has  the  brains  to  open  a  window  and  let 
in  some  air.     I  try  to  open  the  window  above  me,  but  it's 
stuck.     The  train  gets  more  packed  at  each  stop.     There's  not 
much  relief  at  St.  George,  just  a  trade-off  of  crowds.  All 
around  me  I  see  the  coats  and  pants  of  people  holding  on  to 
the  overhead  handles.     There's  not  one  word  spoken.  Nobody 
else  is  bothered  by  anything.     There's  no  oxygen  in  this 
bloody  car,  but  they're  not  showing  any  sign  of  distress.  My 
belt  is  too  tight.     I  can  feel  my  intestines  being  constrict- 
ed.    My  appendix. .. that ' s  what  that  flutter  is.     I'm  going  to 
burst  my  appendix  right  on  this  subway.     I  loosen  my  scarf. 
There  is  a  terrible  kink  in  my  neck.     I'm  sweating  heavily. 
I  can  feel  my  heartbeat  racing.     I  can't  take  much  more  of 
this.     The  train  is  creeping  along  and  stops  in  the  tunnel 
between  Dupont  and  St.  Clair.     I'm  getting  queasy,  but 
there's  no  food  in  my  stomach  to  vomit.     I  have  to  get  con- 
trol over  myself.     I  feel  like  I'm  going  to  pass  out  any  sec- 
ond.    These  goddamn  people  won't  open  a  window!     These  god- 
damn creatures  are  blocking  off  my  oxygen!    At  St.  Clair  a 
lot  of  people  get  off,  but  just  as  many  get  on.     The  previous 
train  evidently  dropped  its  load  to  make  a  short  turn.  The 
doors  aren't  open  long  enough  to  get  the  bad  air  out  of  the 
car.     If  the  carbon  dioxide  level  gets  too  high,  you  pass 
out.     You  don't  die  from  it,  you  just  pass  out.     My  belt  is 
killing  me.     I  can't  control  my  body.     My  heart  is  thumping 
like  a  piston.     I  close  my  eyes  and  try  to  imagine  something 
pleasant  or  distracting,  but  I  can  only  imagine  giant  metal 
plates  pressing  in  on  me  from  all  sides.     I'll  never  make  it 
to  Wilson.... At  Glencairn  I  push  my  way  through  the  crowd  and 
get  off.... The  air  is  cool.     I  walk  around  for  a  few  minutes. 
This  has  never  happened  to  me  before.     I've  never  been  claus- 
trophobic. ...  I  let  two  trains  go  by  and  then  get  back  on  and 
resume  my  trip  home. 

As  the  subway  passes  Yorkdale,  I  look  out  over  the  flat 
expanse  of  Downsview.     I  look  at  the  expressway,  the  lights 
of  planes  headed  for  the  airport,  and  the  dark,  featureless 
landscape  to  the  northwest ....  I  feel  only  inexpressible  sad- 
ness and  emptiness.     I  have  been  spiritually  disembowelled. 
My  personality,  my  soul,  whatever  was  in  me,  has  been  pulled 
out  of  me  and  stretched  out  and  flattened  over  the  entire 
ground  all  the  way  to  the  horizon,  a  thin  film  perhaps  one  or 
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two  molecules  thick. ...I  wonder  if  anything  good  is  destined 
to  come  out  of  all  these  experiences.     For  instance,  will 
there  ever  be  a  truly  great  book?    Or  is  this  just  banal, 
gratuitous  misery?     If  there  is  a  God,  why  is  He  putting  me 
through  all  this?    Can  it  really  be  for  nothing? .. .But  I 
can't  think  clearly  about  my  future  because  it's  hidden  from 
me  and  because  I  don't  believe  in  self-determination.     I'm  a 
fatalist.     I  look  into  that  cobalt-blue  twilight,  and  it's 
all  a  mystery.     Why  am  I  here  thinking  these  thoughts  when  I 
could  just  as  easily  be... one  of  those  lights  on  the  express- 
way...or  one  of.... 

...When  I  got  in  the  door  the  phone  was  ringing,  and  I 
rushed  to  pick  it  up.     I  was  praying  it  would  be  Rachel.  I 
heard  her  cheerful  voice  say,  "Oh.'    I  was  just  about  to  hang 
up.  " 

"I  just  got  in  this  second." 

"Want  some  company?" 

"I  sure  do.     You  coming  now?" 

"I'm  just  about  to  check  out  and  have  a  bite  to  eat. 
Should  I  bring  you  some  food?" 

"No,  it's  okay,  I've  got... wait,  yeah,  if  you  wouldn't 
mind.     Just  something  from  McDonald's,  that'd  be  fine.  I'm 
going  to  have  a  drink  and  calm  down  in  the  meantime." 

"How  was  it  today?" 

"It  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could  get." 

"I'm  sorry ...  .I'll  bring  you  some  food." 

"Thanks.     Come  as  soon  as  you  can.     I'm  falling  apart." 

After  we  hung  up,  I  took  three  aspirins,  poured  myself  a 
large  glass  of  cherry  whisky,  and  sat  on  the  toilet  for  a 
while  coaxing  a  small  crap  out  of  my  guts  to  relieve  the 
pressure. 

By  the  time  Rachel  arrived  I  was  starved.    When  I  fin- 
ished eating,  I  said,  "Let's  just  get  into  bed,  okay?  I 
can't  even  talk."    She  didn't  mind.     It  seemed  like  ages 
since  we'd  had  a  decent  amount  of  time  to  be  in  bed  together, 
and,  fortunately,  tonight  she  wasn't  in  a  rush,  as  she  usual- 
ly was. 

As  a  nurse,  she  knew  how  to  give  a  proper  massage,  and  I 
needed  that  more  than  anything  else.     My  neck  was  so  stiff 
the  massage  hurt  at  first,  but  she  got  most  of  the  soreness 
out  of  it  and  then  did  my  legs,  which  were  in  a  fair  bit  of 
pain.     "You  could  end  up  with  circulation  problems  some  day, 
standing  out  there  for  so  many  hours." 

"God,  let  me  write  a  best-seller  first,"  I  said  in  mock 
prayer. 
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I  always  felt  very  aroused  with  Rachel.     Her  nurse's  uni- 
form was  a  great  turn-on  for  me.     She  lay  down  beside  me  and 
started  tugging  my  cock  while  I  gave  her  a  leisurely  finger- 
ing.   We  liked  to  jerk  each  other  for  a  long  time  without 
saying  a  word  before  we  got  down  to  serious  fucking.  I'd 
been  wondering  for  some  time  whether  she  might  be  losing  her 
sexual  interest  in  me,  just  plain  getting  bored  after  two  and 
a  half  years,  but  she  was  certainly  hot  tonight.    We  fucked 
facing  each  other  on  our  sides,  with  my  legs  between  hers  and 
her  tits  in  my  face.     This  was  very  comfortable  for  me  on 
those  occasions  when  I  felt  exhausted  after  a  rough  day. 
Rachel  was  the  best  sex  partner  I  ever  had.     Nobody  can  top 
a  nurse,  absolutely  nobody.     But  even  beyond  her  sexual  abil- 
ity, she  never  said  a  cruel  or  inappropriate  word  to  me  in 
bed.     She  was  the  personification  of  tolerance.    When  I  was 
with  her  I  felt  totally  accepted. 

Afterwards  we  lay  quietly  for  a  while,  saying  very  lit- 
tle.    The  only  light  in  the  room  was  from  my  old  Lava  light, 
which  cast  a  soft  green  glow  in  the  room.     The  only  sounds 
were  the  faint  hum  of  the  electric  clock  and  the  muted  roar 
of  hot  air  coming  from  the  furnace  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall. ...  Rachel' s  breath  was  warm  against  my  chest.... the 
smell  of  her  hair,  her  moist  skin,  her  fingernails  grazing  my 
back. .. .My  mattress  was  old,  hard,  and  lumpy.     She  deserved 
a  better  one  to  lie  on.     So  did  I...  ..The  only  thing  that  made 
this  basement  existence  bearable  was  Rachel's  occasional  vi- 
sits.    And  I  tried  hard  to  fix  this  moment  in  my  memory  so 
that  I  might  relive  every  nuance  perfectly. .. .Were  these  sen- 
sations real  —  her  breath,  her  hair,  her  fingernails?  I 
believed  the  moment  was  indeed  real  but  that  it  was  destined, 
like  all  sublime  moments,  to  recede  into  the  past,  into  lim- 
bo, that  unbounded,  misty  place  to  which  all  such  moments  are 
relegated,  to  become  tinged  with  a  faint  and  unreal  color 
such  as  occurs  only  in  a  dream  landscape  before  the  dawn. 
The  dreamer  awakes  and  feels  at  once  the  loss  of  his  moment, 
which  can  never  be  recaptured. .. .There  was  no  real  happiness; 
there  were  only  occasional  moments  of  relief.... 

After  our  rest  I  felt  much  better.     I  turned  on  the  light 
and  put  some  water  on  to  make  coffee.     I  had  some  cake  in  the 
fridge  as  well.     Rachel  had  a  sweet  tooth,  and  I  usually  had 
something  sweet  on  hand  to  serve  her. 

As  we  sat  in  bed,  still  naked,  having  our  snack,  I  told 
her  about  my  day  and  my  feelings  about  the  street,  all  of 
which  she'd  heard,  in  effect,  a  million  times  before.  When 
I  described  what  had  happened  to  me  on  the  subway,  she  said 
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it  was  a  classic  case  of  an  anxiety  attack. 

"Is  there  something  wrong  with  my  mind?" 

"No,  there's  nothing  wrong  with  your  mind.     You  react  to 
things  very  strongly  and  very  personally,  that's  all.  But 
you  chose  to  be  out  there,  you  know." 

"Yeah." 

"So  most  people  out  there  are  not  intelligent.     Do  you 
expect  pigs  to  sprout  wings  and  fly?" 

"No,  but  there  have  to  be  some  real  people  out  there." 

"I've  got  news  for  you.     They're  all  real.     You  may  not 
like  them,  but  they're  still  real." 

"Okay,  forget  it.     I  don't  want  to  get  into  an  argument." 

"We're  not  arguing,  we're  just  talking.     You  know  I'm  on 
your  side."     She  swallowed  the  last  bit  of  her  chocolate  cake 
and  put  the  plate  aside.     "You  know,  you're  not  like  anybody 
else  I  ever  met,  either  personally  or  professionally,  and 
I've  met  a  lot  of  people.     You're  completely  contradictory. 
Honestly,  I  never  met  anyone  else  in  my  life  who  lived  in 
such  isolation  from  his  fellow  man  and  at  the  same  time 
craved  recognition  and  approval  so  much." 

"Yeah,  well.... It's  kinda  screwy,  I  guess." 

She  laughed.  "God  only  knows  what  would 've  become  of  you 
by  now  if  you  didn't  have  any  talent." 

"I'd  be  a  mass  murderer." 

"Or  you'd  be  one  of  my  patients  in  the  hospital." 

It  was  time  for  Rachel  to  go  home.    We  got  dressed,  and 
she  gave  me  a  deep  kiss.     "Try  not  to  take  things  so  hard. 
You've  got  to  come  to  terms  with  the  world." 

"You've  said  that  before,  but  I  think  I'll  always  be  mis- 
anthropic." 

"You  can  be  as  misanthropic  as  you  want,  but  even  a  mis- 
anthrope has  to  find  a  way  to  live  in  the  world  without  being 
at  war  with  it  every  minute  of  the  day." 

I  held  her  close,  squeezing  her  ass.     "You're  saving  my 
life.     I  don't  know  how  I'd  live  without  you." 

After  she  left,  I  wondered  how  much  longer  our  relation- 
ship would  keep  going.     After  all,  she  was  married.     I  wasn't 
getting  tired  of  her,  but  might  she  get  tired  of  me  at  some 
point?    We  never  went  out  anywhere.     She  just  came  to  my 
place,  which  was  a  dump,  although  it  was  private  and  safe.  I 
knew  that  if  I  ever  lost  her  I'd  have  trouble  finding  someone 
else  because  I  was  not  a  sociable  guy;  neither  did  I  feel 
like  using  the  personal  ads  again.     I  guess  I  wanted  compan- 
ionship without  having  to  exert  myself  to  get  it. 
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XIII 


I'm  at  my  spot  next  to  the  Rio  when  this  big  slob  comes 
stamping  along  the  sidewalk,  swearing  like  a  lunatic.  "GOD- 
DAMN BASTARDS!     FUCKING  ASSHOLES!"    He  looks  drunk.     He  stops 
a  short  distance  away  from  me  and  tries  to  panhandle  a  bit, 
but  no  one  will  stop  for  him.     "FUCKING  BASTARDS!"    Then  he 
goes  into  the  Bermuda  Tavern,  and  I  think,  uh,  oh,  he  won't 
be  in  there  very  long.     All  these  bars  and  strip  joints  have 
tough  bouncers.     I  look  at  my  watch.     I'll  give  the  guy  ten 
minutes,  maximum. ...  Exactly  seven  minutes  later  he  gets 
thrown  out  on  his  ass.     He  picks  himself  up  and  steps  off  the 
curb  into  the  street.     "KILL  ME!     RUN  ME  OVER!     GO  AHEAD! 
KILL  ME!"    And  he  leans  into  a  panel  truck,  and  the  right 
side  mirror  catches  him  in  the  chest  and  knocks  him  flat.  I 
can  hardly  believe  it.     But  within  a  few  seconds  the  guy  gets 
up,  apparently  unhurt,  and  storms  away,  cursing  as  before. 
He  turns  the  corner  at  Gerrard  and  disappears.     The  driver, 
who  has  gotten  out  of  his  truck,  is  asking  people,  "Is  that 
guy  all  right?"    A  motorcycle  cop  stops  to  see  what's  going 
on.     He  asks  me  if  I  saw  where  the  guy  went,  and  I  say  he 
went  down  Gerrard.     The  cop  goes  looking  for  the  guy  and 
comes  back  with  some  old  wino,  and  I  tell  him,  "No,  that's 
not  the  guy." 

Even  for  Yonge  St.  this  is  a  bit  weird.     I've  begun  the 
day  with  an  omen  of  change:  my  pen  ran  out  of  ink,  and  I'm 
using  a  different  one.     So  I  wonder  if  something  important 
will  happen  today.     But  after  the  incident  with  the  guy  and 
the  truck,  things  become  quiet  and  dull.     After  I've  sold 
three  books  for  $9,  I  wonder  whether  I  should  take  a  break 
now  or  later.    What  does  Fate  want  me  to  do?    I  decide  to 
stay  out  until  six. . . . 

I  used  to  run  into  the  Hughes  sisters  a  lot  uptown  but 
hadn't  seen  either  of  them  for  a  while.     Their  names  were 
Jan  and  Jackie.     They  were  in  their  early  twenties.  They 
would  play  little  games  with  me  by  sneaking  up  on  me  very 
quietly  or  putting  on  some  act  to  embarrass  me  in  front  of 
passers-by.     We  would  talk  in  sexual  innuendoes,  and  they 
would  try  to  out shock  me,  which  they  generally  did.  Some- 
times they  would  bring  me  a  drink  or  something  to  eat,  so  I 
knew  they  liked  me.     I  was  very  attracted  to  both  of  them, 
especially  Jan,  but  I  never  tried  to  make  a  date  with  either 
of  them.     I  figured  they  had  plenty  of  boyfriends  already  and 
would  only  find  me  dull  by  comparison.     The  two  of  them  were 
always  in  a  humorous  and  uninhibited  mood  when  they  found  me, 
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which,  of  course,  was  a  welcome  relief  from  the  crowd  I  had 
to  look  at,  but  at  the  same  time  their  outgoing  manner  made 
me  feel  kind  of  stiff  and  stupid.     As  much  as  I  liked  them, 
they  were  rather  intimidating.     I  thought,  these  girls  don't 
really  suffer  from  any  sense  of  need.     Everything's  a  joke  to 
them. 

Well,  who  should  show  up  on  Yonge  St.  around  5:30  but  Jan 
Hughes.     She  was  alone.     I  was  delighted  to  see  her.     "Is  it 
okay  if  I  stand  here  for  a  while?"  she  asked.     I  said  sure 
because  I  was  glad  to  have  someone  to  talk  to.     But  this  was 
a  different  Jan  from  the  one  I  was  used  to.     She  was  more 
serious,  more  reserved.     She  said  she'd  recently  been  in  hos- 
pital because  of  an  infected  fallopian  tube.     It  was  painful, 
but  she  was  better  now.     When  I  took  my  dinner  break,  she 
came  with  me  but  didn't  eat  anything.     There  was  something  in 
the  way  she  looked  at  me,  something  genuinely  intimate.  She 
wasn't  kidding  around  with  me.     I  wasn't  sure  how  to  treat 
her.     After  finishing  my  food,  I  said,  "I  don't  really  want 
to  go  back  out  and  sell.     I  have  to  do  my  laundry.     I  don't 
suppose  you'd  like  to  come  home  with  me  and  help  me  do  my 
laundry?" 

"Sure,  that'd  be  okay,"  she  said,  which  surprised  me. 

On  the  subway  we  made  small  talk,  while  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  I  was  trying  to  interpret  all  the  signals.     I  decided 
that  probably  nothing  was  going  to  happen  tonight. 

When  we  got  to  my  place,  she  nosed  around  my  bookshelves 
and  became  interested  in  my  stockpile  of  pornography.     I  sug- 
gested she  take  along  a  couple  of  magazines  to  the  laundromat 
to  have  something  to  read,  but  she  said  she  didn't  find  them 
particularly  arousing.     She  took  along  a  comic  book  instead. 

In  the  laundromat  I  put  my  arm  around  her  and  rubbed  her 
neck  as  she  read.     She  leaned  toward  me  to  show  that  she 
liked  it.     By  the  time  I  finished  the  laundry  and  we  got  back 
to  my  place,  it  was  8:45.     I'd  promised  her  a  massage.  When 
we  got  on  the  bed,  she  said  very  little,  just  took  off  all 
her  clothes  and  lay  on  her  stomach.     I  gave  her  a  thorough 
massage.     She  had  far  bigger  tits  than  I  expected,  and  a 
strong  back  and  firm  ass.     When  we  fucked  the  first  time  it 
wasn't  that  good  because  I  was  nervous.     Later  we  did  it 
again  and  it  was  better.     She  seemed  happy  and  kept  telling 
me  that  I  was  "sweet"  and  "attractive."    Her  tone  was  com- 
pletely earnest.     At  one  point  I  admitted  that  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve all  this  had  happened  out  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  She 
said,  "Didn't  you  always  want  it  to  happen  from  the  very  be- 
ginning?"    I  said  yes. 
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We  had  a  shower,  and  then  I  made  something  to  eat.  She 
still  wasn't  hungry.     "You're  making  me  feel  like  a  bad 
host,"  I  said.     "I  can  make  you  a  proper  meal  if  you  like. 
I'm  not  too  bad  a  cook  for  a  bachelor." 

"It's  okay,  I'm  really  not  hungry." 

I  asked  her  to  stay  overnight,  and  she  said  she'd  like 
to,  except  that  she  had  to  get  up  early  the  next  day  to  es- 
cort a  friend  to  court.     She  was  wearing  one  of  my  t-shirts, 
and  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  wear  it  home?" 

"Can  I?    Thanks.     I'll  sleep  in  it  tonight  and  have  sexy 
thoughts  about  you." 

I  drove  her  home.     On  the  way,  we  agreed  to  meet  at  the 
same  spot  on  Yonge  St.  on  Saturday  at  a  certain  time,  and 
then  she'd  stay  over  with  me.     She  had  no  phone,  so  we  had  to 
make  the  date  at  that  moment. 

When  I  dropped  her  off  at  her  apartment,  I  felt  that  Fate 
had  brought  Jan  into  my  life  to  make  up  for  the  disaster  with 
Violette.     And  Jan  was  so  much  more  beautiful  and  had  a  sex- 
ier body.     And  she  really  liked  me. 

I  thought  about  Jan  incessantly  until  Saturday.     I  had 
the  fridge  stocked  with  food  and  wine.     I'd  cleaned  the  place 
up.     There  was  even  a  sexy  movie  to  watch  on  TV.     I  was  going 
to  treat  her  like  a  queen.     I  was  going  to  be  at  my  best  for 
her.... I  waited  at  the  designated  spot  until  the  appointed 
time.     I  waited  an  hour  longer.     Two  hours.     She  never  showed 
up.     She  never  called  me.     She  never  looked  for  me  on  the 
street. 

I  pictured  my  t-shirt  stuck  on  the  wall  over  her  bed 
among  a  lot  of  other  t-shirts. 

XIV 

"Ex-c-c-c-c. . .wuzzat?"    "Ex-cree-ment?"  "Excretement?" 
"Excitement!"    "Excerment?"    "Wuzzat  word?"  "Experience?" 
"Experiment?    Where  is  it?"    Such  were  the  reactions  of  semi- 
literates  to  the  sign  "EXCREMENT — $2.00,"  which  I  wore  in 
July,  1980,  to  launch  my  third  little  book,  Gainfully  Em- 
ployed In  Limbo. 

After  facing  a  crowd  of  imbeciles  for  less  than  two 
years,  I'd  already  cultivated  such  a  revulsion  for  them  that 
my  fondest  fantasy  was  to  assault  them,  to  trip  them  up,  to 
hit  them  in  the  face  with  some  disgusting  object,  to  push 
them  off  the  curb  into  the  path  of  a  truck.     The  sign  "Excre- 
ment" was  one  step  removed  from  physical  assault.     It  was  a 
symbolic  assault.     It  was  an  advertisement  that  said,  This  is 
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what  you  want3  you  stupid  slimeballsl     It  was  the  perfect  in- 
version of  merchandising  hype:  instead  of  taking  shit  and  of- 
fering it  to  the  public  as  something  genuinely  artistic,  I 
was  taking  something  genuinely  artistic  and  labelling  it  as 
shit.     This  proved  to  be  too  arcane  a  joke  for  Yonge  St.  be- 
cause most  people  couldnTt  read  the  word  or  didn't  know  what 
it  meant;  therefore  they  didn't  know  enough  to  be  shocked. 
A  very  few  passers-by  thought  my  sign  was  extremely  funny, 
but  I  still  sold  very  few  books,  and  I  gave  up  on  the  sign 
after  a  week  or  so.     Little  did  I  realize,  however,  that  in 
that  one  word  I  had  unwittingly  captured  the  essence  of  the 
decade  that  was  to  unfold.     Nor  could  I  have  imagined  that 
eight  years  later  I  would  be  sitting  down  at  last  to  begin 
the  story  of  my  life  on  the  street  under  that  very  title. 

XV 

The  Christmas  season  of  f83  stands  out  in  my  mind  for  its 
unusually  cold  weather  and  for  the  fact  that  two  days  before 
the  holiday  Don  Criswell,  one  of  the  prime  literary  movers  of 
Yorkville's  bohemian  Sixties,  stopped  in  front  of  me  as  I 
stood  freezing  my  ass  by  the  old  Biltmore,  reached  into  his 
wallet,  handed  me  a  twenty,  and  said,  "Merry  Christmas, 
mate!"    I  was  so  surprised  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.     I  had 
only  three  or  four  books  left  in  my  case  and  begged  him  to  at 
least  take  them.     I  told  him  heTd  be  doing  me  a  favor  to  see 
that  they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  people  who  would  appre- 
ciate them. 

Holidays  were  usually  tough  for  me  —  very  lonely,  with 
nothing  good  on  TV  either.     On  Christmas  Eve  I  had  a  terrible 
bout  of  depression  over  Violette  and  was  also  sick  with  gas 
pains  that  kept  me  up  all  night.     I  was  on  the  borderline  be- 
tween consciousness  and  unconsciousness  and  had  dreams  that 
were  more  like  hallucinations  than  proper  dreams.     In  one  of 
them,  my  landlords,  Paul  and  Wendy,  were  trying  to  open  my 
door  with  a  key  because  I  was  moaning  in  pain  and  unable  to 
move.     In  another  dream,  which  could  be  called  "lucid,"  I 
tried  to  make  a  girl  appear  so  I  could  force  her  to  have  sex. 
Instead,  two  muscular  men  appeared.     I  told  them  to  get  lost. 
Then  a  girl  resembling  Violette  appeared,  but  when  I  attempt- 
ed to  grab  her,  I  lost  control  of  the  dream  and  woke  up. 

I  spent  the  holiday  alone,  as  usual.     Glenda  called  to 
wish  me  a  Merry  Christmas  and  to  bring  me  up  to  date  on  her 
life.     Her  house  was  freezing  because  she  couldn't  afford  to 
heat  it.     Her  husband,  who  had  moved  out,  had  cut  off  all  her 
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charge  account  privileges. 

The  week  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  was  terrible 
for  business  —  always  the  stupidest  crowd  of  the  year.  I 
finished  the  month  of  December  with  a  sales  total  of  $210. 

In  January  I  made  a  total  of  $74. 

I  still  had  a  lot  of  books  left,  and  I  always  left  the 
cartons  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  where  I  would  have  to  see  them 
every  day.     This  was  a  way  of  goading  myself.     I  decided  to 
continue  selling  as  long  as  there  were  books  to  sell.  That 
would  delay  any  decision  I'd  have  to  make  about  getting  off 
the  street. 

Around  the  end  of  January  I  bumped  into  Mack,  whom  I  had- 
n't seen  in  a  while.     He'd  recently  gotten  into  a  little  al- 
tercation at  the  P.  Bookstore  with  some  arty  character,  A. P., 
who  was  going  to  tell  him  "how  to  write."    Mack  asked  him  if 
he'd  ever  bought  a  book  from  any  of  us  on  the  street,  and,  of 
course,  the  guy  hadn't.     "Why  don't  you  try  selling  your 
stuff  on  the  street  if  you  think  you're  so  good?"  Mack  said 
to  him.     He  also  called  him  a  "typical  Queen  St.  culture 
snob,"  whereupon  the  guy  walked  off,  saying,  "This  conversa- 
tion is  getting  boring." 

I  also  learned  from  Mack  that  a  copy  of  my  first  book, 
Mental  Cases,  had  been  sold  at  W.  Books  for  $5  —  in  bad  con- 
dition, no  less.     The  book  had  more  than  tripled  its  value 
in  five  years. 

Mack's  own  news  was  that  he  was  on  his  last  U.I.C.  cheque 
and  would  have  to  move  back  home  with  his  parents.     He  was 
planning  to  enrol  in  a  sign  painting  course  at  George  Brown 
College  so  he  could  collect  $70  a  week.     When  I  asked  him  how 
business  had  been  for  him  on  the  street,  he  said  he  figured 
he'd  sold  about  four  books  all  month. 

We  went  back  out  to  the  street  to  sell,  but  neither  of  us 
sold  anything. 

On  the  subway  going  home  I  was  sick  with  gas  pains  again. 
I  saw  a  girl  reading  Self  and  Cosmopolitan  and  an  older  woman 
reading  a  junky  tabloid.     Then  on  the  Wilson  bus  the  lady 
next  to  me  was  reading  the  autobiography  of  Eddie  Fisher.  I 
could  imagine  myself  cracking  up  one  of  these  days  and  in- 
sulting such  people  loudly. 

XVI 

Man  looks  for  hope  wherever  he  can.  The  days  were  get- 
ting longer  again,  and  I  had  a  new  book  out  from  Stagecoach 
Press.     I  sold  my  royalty  copies  on  the  street  with  a  sign 
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reading  "Literature  For  Non-Thinkers."    At  $6  apiece,  even  if 
I  sold  only  two  or  three  a  day,  it  was  something.    With  an- 
other book  contributing  to  my  income,  I  was  doing  a  lot  bet- 
ter, although  by  any  standard  I  was  still  far  below  the  pov- 
erty line.     It  dawned  on  me  that  much  of  my  problem  had  been 
in  trying  to  live  off  one  book  at  a  time.     If  I  were  to  start 
publishing  two  at  a  time,  I'd  effectively  double  my  income. 

Whenever  I  considered  giving  up  on  the  street,  several 
thoughts  hit  me:  I  imagined  myself  in  the  future  as  another 
failed  writer  about  whom  it  would  be  asked  (as  it  was  about 
every  flash  in  the  pan) ,  "Whatever  became  of  him?"    I  hated 
to  think  of  myself  as  being  cast  into  the  hell  of  whatever- 
became-of.     Then  I  thought  of  all  the  lousy  jobs  I'd  had  be- 
fore walking  out  on  all  that  to  become  a  full-time  writer.  I 
couldn't  go  back  to  another  shit  job;  neither  could  I  work  up 
any  enthusiasm  for  a  better  job  requiring  some  commitment. 
All  I  wanted  to  do  was  write.     The  only  specific  reason  I 
could  have  for  quitting  the  street  was  not  being  able  to  take 
it  any  more,  and  I  didn't  think  of  myself  as  a  quitter.  (I 
hated  university,  but  I  forced  myself  to  finish  and  get  a  de- 
gree.)    But  there  was  another  issue  involved  with  this  street 
business.     I  had  never  been  a  brave  person.     In  fact,  as  a 
kid  I  saw  myself  as  a  complete  coward.     But  if  I  could  culti- 
vate courage  for  one  specific  thing,  I  would  be  redeeming  my- 
self.    Therefore,  the  street  was  a  test  that  had  to  be 
passed,  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  yet  redeemed  myself 
fully  even  after  five  years.     And  the  more  unpleasant  the 
street  might  become,  the  more  important  it  was  to  my  redemp- 
tion to  be  out  there.     There  was  no  trick  to  dealing  with  it; 
one  just  had  to  take  it,  period. 

XVII 

February  13th  was  my  birthday.     I  was  36.     I  had  a  dream 
in  which  I  met  a  girl  poet  selling  her  book  on  the  street  and 
I  bought  a  copy.     When  I  took  it  home,  it  expanded  miracu- 
lously into  a  large  folder  full  of  all  kinds  of  things  she'd 
accumulated  during  her  school  years.     Then  I  was  sitting  down 
with  her  in  a  restaurant  booth,  along  with  a  fellow  who  might 
have  been  one  of  my  readers.     I  put  my  arm  around  the  girl 
and,  not  remembering  her  name,  introduced  her  as  JoAnne  or 
Jane.     She  corrected  me:  "Joan."    Later  she  looked  different 
and  was  waving  to  me  from  a  distance  and  saying,  "I  like  it," 
meaning  my  book.     This  time  she  looked  like  my  old  girlfriend 
Kit,  who  was  my  first  Canadian  girlfriend. 
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In  another  dream  I  was  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  Glen da 
by  dialing  Information,  but  the  male  voice  on  the  other  end 
seemed  totally  dimwitted,  so  I  gave  up.     Then  I  discovered 
she  was  next  door.     She  was  up  on  the  roof  fixing  it.  I 
asked  her  if  she  still  loved  me,  but  she  was  cool  and  eva- 
sive.    Then  she  said  she  did,  but  she  said  it  without  feel- 
ing.    I  went  over  to  a  kind  of  large  shed  with  a  track  run- 
ning through  it,  as  if  for  some  sort  of  vehicle.     I  took  some 
pills  to  commit  suicide.     I  lay  down  and  looked  at  the  sky- 
line of  the  city  through  the  windows.     It  was  night,  and  the 
lights  of  the  buildings  glowed  orange,  and  there  were  orange 
streaks  in  the  clouds.     I  felt  terribly  lonely.     I  was  com- 
mitting suicide  because  Glenda  no  longer  loved  me. 

I  related  these  dreams  to  Mack,  and  he  told  me  one  of  his 
own:  "I  was  being  beaten  by  a  baby  elephant  because  I  would- 
n't feed  it.     It  was  beating  me  with  its  trunk." 

Down  by  the  Biltmore  I  bumped  into  Robert  Atkins,  the 
nephew  of  a  famous  writer  with  whom  I  was  slightly  acquaint- 
ed.    He  was  showing  me  a  batch  of  photos  he'd  taken,  which  I 
thought  were  quite  good*     While  we  were  talking,  this  psy- 
chotic Indian  tried  to  grab  my  book,  and  when  I  told  him  to 
get  lost,  he  started  cursing  at  me.    He  walked  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  stopped,  cursed  some  more,  and  then  went  into  a 
bizarre  charade  of  punching  and  kicking.     He  pounded  the 
wooden  boards  of  the  Biltmore  facade  quite  loudly.     I  was  a- 
fraid  this  insane  redskin  was  going  to  do  something  violent 
to  me,  but  Robert  found  the  whole  scene  amusing. 

Mack  and  I  went  to  Taco  Bell  later  for  a  hot  drink,  and 
there  was  a  girl  named  Chantal  behind  the  counter.     She  was- 
n't beautiful  but  had  an  extraordinary  smile.     When  I  heard 
her  accent,  I  said  something  flattering  to  her  in  French. 
She  recognized  me  and  asked  about  my  business.     Did  I  ever 
sell  any  books?     I  said  yes.     Mack  and  I  sat  down  with  our 
drinks,  and  he  teased  me  because  it  was  obvious  that  I  liked 
her.     "Why  don't  you  make  your  move?"  he  said,  grinning.  A 
few  minutes  later,  Chantal  passed  by,  ostensibly  to  clear  off 
the  table  next  to  us,  and  I  spoke  to  her  again.     I  asked  her 
if  she  read  literature.     Then  she  dashed  my  hopes  by  saying 
that  her  favorite  book  was  the  Bible  and  that  I  ought  to  read 
it.     When  she  left,  I  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and  said, 
"Very  funny.     A  bit  of  birthday  humor,  eh?" 

"Crad,  you're  cursed,"  said  Mack. 

Mack's  latest  news  was  that  he'd  been  advised  he  couldn't 
collect  that  $70  a  week  for  his  course  at  George  Brown  if  he 
moved  back  home.     He  didn't  know  what  he  would  do. 
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XVIII 


Toward  the  end  of  March,  Leo  called  to  say  his  film  on 
the  so-called  street  writers  was  finished,  and  we  were  all  to 
meet  at  his  sister  Helene' s  place  to  see  it.     Leo  also  re- 
marked that  he'd  been  treated  pretty  shabbily  by  the  C.B.C., 
P.B.S.,  and  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada  —  "all  because 
my  name  is  Petrov,  not  Smith.     The  film  industry  is  all  poli- 
tics and  bullshit,  you  know."    However,  he  was  still  optimis- 
tic that  hefd  sell  the  film  to  the  C.B.C. 

On  the  evening  of  the  screening,  Leo  and  Helene  were 
there,  along  with  Stan  and  Mack  and  a  writer  friend  of  theirs 
named  Jim  Scott,  whom  I'd  met  briefly  once  before.  Aubrey 
had  called  to  say  he  was  too  busy  to  make  it. 

We  watched  the  film  with  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  I 
was  actually  quite  nervous  about  seeing  myself.     But  we  all 
came  across  quite  well,  and  Leo  was  very  proud  of  his  film. 
When  Aubrey's  segment  came,  I  felt  a  twinge  of  contempt  be- 
cause I'd  thought  he  was  committed  to  the  whole  idea,  but  he 
had  quit  the  street  shortly  after  the  film  was  shot,  which, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  was  a  slap  in  Leo's  face.     Here  was 
Aubrey  sounding  so  earnest  and  saying  that  it  didn't  bother 
him  when  people  were  hostile  or  apathetic  to  him  on  the 
street,  when  I  knew  damned  well  that  he  was  very  bothered  in- 
deed.    The  abuse  had  effectively  driven  him  off  the  street. 
It  was  too  bad  because  his  books  were  wonderful,  and  he  could 
have  built  up  a  real  following  if  he  had  persisted.  Helene 
had  also  quit  the  street  after  a  couple  of  months  because 
she'd  only  intended  to  try  it  as  an  experiment  anyway.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  her  was  that  in  terms  of  sales  per 
hour  she  had  actually  outsold  everyone  else  in  the  short 
time  she  was  out  there,  even  though  her  book  was  the  most  ab- 
struse.    As  for  my  segment,  filmed  on  the  east  side  of  Bay 
St.  beside  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  everyone  thought  I  looked 
like  a  gangster  standing  there  with  my  dark  glasses  and  giv- 
ing passers-by  menacing  looks. 

Jim  Scott,  who  was  a  notorious  left-winger,  related  a 
funny  anecdote  about  how  his  girlfriend's  parents  showed  up 
at  one  of  his  readings  and  were  so  offended  that  they  walked 
out  and  drove  straight  back  to  Windsor.     Afterwards,  the  fa- 
ther called  his  daughter  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  crowd  of 
"terrorists"  she'd  gotten  mixed  up  with. 

Mack's  news  was  that  he'd  managed  to  get  on  welfare. 
He'd  found  an  elderly  woman  doctor  who  was  willing  to  write 
him  a  letter  that  would  allow  him  to  collect  benefits.  For 
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this  purpose,  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  lung 
ailment,  anemia,  and  malnutrition.     The  doctor  worked  out  of 
a  dirty,  disorderly  office,  which  Mack  called  "Kafkaesque," 
and  specialized  in  writing  such  letters  for  a  fee. 

XIX 

During  the  spring  I  put  together  two  new  books.     One  of 
them  was  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  titled  according  to  the 
colors  of  the  Mayfair  cover  stocks.     So  there  were  going  to 
be  several  more  books  at  least,  and  I  was  going  to  continue 
on  the  street  indefinitely. 

I  decided  I'd  had  enough  of  an  exile  down  on  the  Strip, 
however.     I  wanted  to  return  to  my  former  spot  near  Charles 
St.,  where  my  steady  customers  were  more  likely  to  find  me. 
This  was  also  where  I'd  had  that  fateful  encounter  with  Vio- 
lette.     We  hadn't  seen  each  other  for  more  than  eight  months. 
I  might  well  bump  into  her  again,  but  I  wasn't  afraid  of  it. 
I  would  just  ignore  her.     I  had  nothing  to  say  to  her  anyway. 
I  was  there  to  sell  books,  that's  all.     I  had  finally  come  to 
accept  the  fact  that  I  was  probably  going  to  be  on  the  street 
for  a  very  long  time  yet,  and  so  be  it.     I  was  a  writer,  and 
this  was  the  way  I'd  created  a  career  for  myself.  Toronto 
was  a  big  city,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  avoid  a  key  area  of  it 
just  to  avoid  seeing  one  woman  who  had  fucked  me  around  emo- 
tionally. 

Saturday,  June  9th,  was  a  test  of  my  mental  readiness  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.     The  weather  was  uncomfortably  hot.  I 
started  out  on  Bloor  St.,  and  the  crowd  was  extremely  stupid 
and  unfriendly.     I  looked  at  all  these  paste-faced  WASP  bas- 
tards, the  cream  of  our  society  —  Bloor  St.  at  its  most  ef- 
fete and  phony.     The  young  guys  all  looked  like  fashion-plate 
fags,  and  the  young  women  all  looked  like  repressed  wimps  who 
couldn't  crack  a  smile  because  they  might  break  their  jaws. 
I  pierced  all  these  people's  heads  with  my  eyes,  running  the 
hot  sword  of  Art  through  their  Velveeta  brains. 

I  left  Bloor  and  set  up  in  front  of  Mister  Gameways,  in- 
tending to  stay  out  late  and  take  whatever  shit  the  street 
had  in  store  for  me,  and  "fuck  'em  all  both,"  as  a  friend  of 
mine  used  to  say. . . . 

I  saw  Violette  crossing  the  street  near  me.     I  was 
shocked  for  a  moment  but  didn't  move.    When  she  saw  me,  she 
put  one  hand  to  her  face  instinctively  and  turned  away  from 
me,  as  if  embarrassed.     She  walked  quickly  around  the  corner 
and  disappeared.     In  that  instant  I  knew  I  was  over  her  at 
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last.     I  was  going  to  be  fine.     It  was  all  in  the  mind,  was- 
n't it?    As  for  Violette,  if  she  had  a  problem  seeing  me  in 
my  old  spot,  she  could  work  it  out  for  herself. 

XX 

It's  the  first  hot  spell  of  this  or  any  other  year. 

A  skinny,  drunken  Indian  stops  in  front  of  me  and  gives 
me  a  long,  hard  look  right  in  my  eyes.     He's  either  grinning 
or  leering  at  me,  I'm  not  sure  what  to  call  it.     "Hey!"  he 
shouts.     "You  see  this?"    He  holds  up  his  middle  finger  a  few 
inches  in  front  of  my  face.     I  don't  like  this  sort  of  thing. 
Even  though  this  guy  is  smaller  than  me,  I  can  feel  my  body 
feeling  fear.     But  I  try  to  keep  my  head  cool. 

"Yeah,"  I  say  blandly. 

"Then  you  ain't  blind,  you  fucker!"  the  Indian  exclaims, 
and  he  does  a  couple  of  hops  in  front  of  me,  gives  me  the 
finger  again,  and  laughs.     "You  ain't  blind,  you  fucking  ass- 
hole!"   He  slaps  my  sign.     Ah,  now  I  get  it.     He  thinks  I'm 
pretending  to  be  blind. 

"No,"  I  say,  "but  you're  obviously  illiterate." 

He  leans  against  the  wall  a  few  feet  away  and  makes  a 
jerking-off  gesture  with  his  fist  in  front  of  his  crotch. 
"You  asshole,  you  ain't  blind!     You  can  see!" 

"I  never  said  I  couldn't." 

Who  needs  horror  movies  about  grotesque,  satanic  crea- 
tures being  born  from  the  wombs  of  horrified  human  mothers 
when  you  can  see  worse  human  creatures  that  have  been  born 
in  real  life  and  whose  mothers  undoubtedly  love  them?  That 
such  creatures  can  exist  in  a  civilized  world. .. .There' s  no 
word  for  the  kind  of  hatred  I  feel  for  these  creatures,  ha- 
tred that  I  have  to  suppress. .. .£0  what  I  did  with  this 
stinking  piece  of  human  garbage  was  this:  I  offered  to  buy 
him  a  bottle  of  booze.    Indians  love  booze.    And  I  had  him 
wait  outside  a  liquor  store  while  I  went  in  and  bought  him  a 
bottle  of  whisky.    I  then  led  him  away  from  the  main  street, 
and  he    jumped  up  and  down  like  a  dog  trying  to  grab  a  treat 
as  I  held  the  bottle  just  out  of  his  reach.     "Let's  just  find 
a  more  private  place,  "  J  said,  and  that  redskin  kept  saying, 
"Gimme  a  drink,  gimme  the  bottle'"   And  so  I  led  him  into  an 
alley,  and  when  I  saw  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  street,  I 
gave  him  the  bottle  and  said,  "If  you're  a  real  man,  you'll 
drink  it  all.  "    And  he  said,  "I'll  drink  it  all,  you  just 
watch  me!"   And  that  skinny  little  shitbag  drank  almost  half 
the  bottle  at  the  first  go.     "Take  your  time,"  I  told  him, 
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because  I  wanted  him  to  get  the  full  effect  before  he  could 
get  away  from  me.    And  he  sucked  the  rest  of  it  back  slow 
and  steady ,  and  by  the  time  he  was  near  the  bottom,  he  was 
sitting  on  the  ground  next  to  some  garbage  cans.    I  was  very 
excited  because  I  knew  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
was  going  to  murder  someone.    Should  I  do  it  with  my  bare 
hands,  or  was  there  something  handy  I  could  use?    I  figured 
out  the  angle,  and  when  I  felt  almost  nauseous  from  the  anti- 
cipation, I  kicked  his  head  against  the  brick  wall.    He  made 
a  little  moan  and  slumped  down.     God,  that  was  easy  I  I 
kicked  him  again  a  few  times  and  then  put  my  hands  around  his 
dirty  throat.     That  such  a  creature  could  be  tolerated!  This 
utterly  worthless  piece  of  scum!    I  squeezed  that  throat  so 
hard  and  so  long  my  arms  got  cramps ....  And  with  the  blood 
still  pounding  in  my  head,  I  took  a  few  long  breaths  and 
walked  back  to  the  street  and    disappeared  into  the  crowd. . . . 

Demented  guy  on  Bay  St.  pacing  up  and  down  like  a  caged 
tiger.     Dark  little  guy  who  looks  like  a  jockey.     Now  and 
then  he  stops  at  the  corner  of  Bay  and  Adelaide,  shouts  inco- 
herent words,  and  thrusts  his  arm  down  as  he  points  to  the 
ground,  as  if  saying,  Land  here,  angel  bastards!    Now  and 
then  he  asks  for  money.    A  lady  opens  her  purse.     He  sees  a 
dollar  bill  and  snatches  it.     Next  day  he's  on  the  opposite 
corner  shouting  at  the  street:  "Jesus  is  my  savior!     If  you 
ain't  with  me  you're  against  me!     He  washed  my  sins!  Jesus 
is  everywhere!     You  can't  hide  from  Jesus!     He  knows  where 
you're  hiding!     Jesus  will  drag  you  into  Hell  if  you  don't 
follow  him!     I  can  hear  the  trumpet  of  Jesus!"    He  steps  into 
the  street  and  points  at  passing  cars.     "Fucking  assholes! 
You  die,  you  fucking  assholes!"    One  day  he  stands  too  close 
to  me  while  I'm  selling  my  books,  so  I  tell  him  to  beat  it. 
"I'll  cut  your  throat!"  he  snarls  at  me.    Next  day  it's  more 
Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,  fucking  assholes,  fucking  assholes. 

Mack  tells  me  about  a  derelict  found  dead  in  a  park,  cov- 
ered in  newspapers.     When  the  cops  examined  his  body,  it  was 
crawling  with  maggots. 

Fat  woman  on  Bloor  St.  walking  by  Holt  Renfrew.  Her 
clothes  are  filthy,  and  she  reeks  of  urine.     I'm  sorely 
tempted  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  lead  her  into  Holt  Renfrew, 
and  spend  as  much  time  as  I  can  pretending  to  buy  her  some- 
thing.    "I'm  looking  for  a  dainty  lingerie  item  for  my  auntie 
here...."    And  the  sales  girl  excuses  herself  and  runs  to  get 
the  security  guard.     I  hear  later  that  she  took  her  top  off 
right  there  on  the  street,  and  there  was  a  commotion. 

Fat  guy  with  bare  feet  —  blackest,  filthiest  feet  I've 
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ever  seen.     He  wears  a  pale  blue  jacket  saturated  with  dirt 
and  sweat.     His  head  is  almost  shaved.     Typical  mental  out- 
patient.    He  trudges  along,  not  saying  a  word  to  anyone. 
Picks  food  out  of  the  garbage  cans.     If  his  jacket  is  ever 
clean,  it  means  he's  been  back  in  the  hospital  recently  and 
they've  laundered  it  for  him. 

Another  filthy  garbage  can  scavenger  has  almost  no  teeth 
and  several  fingers  missing.     He  looks  for  unfinished  con- 
tainers of  pop.     Walks  very  quickly  from  garbage  can  to  gar- 
bage can.     Very  businesslike.     Very  systematic.    Maybe  he's 
the  Evil  Twin  of  some  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
at  Bay  and  King.     Lately  he's  taken  to  shoving  newspapers 
down  the  sewer  grates  for  no  reason.     In  his  brain  a  little 
voice  is  saying,  Yah,  yah,  shore  ting,  noozpaper  go  DOWN  in 
sewer,  DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN  in  sewer,  yah. 

Demented  battleaxe  near  Yonge  and  Dundas  carries  a  couple 
of  shopping  bags  and  shouts  profanities  at  no  one  in  particu- 
lar.    "GODDAMN  COCKSUCKERS!     LOUSY  FUCKIN'   COCKSUCKERS ! "  A 
couple  of  Salvation  Army  guys  pass  her.     They  know  her. 
"Good  evening,  Stella,"  says  one  of  them,  but  Stella  doesn't 
even  acknowledge  them.     A  couple  of  guys  in  a  car  rag  her. 
"Hey,  lady,  you  crazy?"     "DIRTY  FUCKIN'  COCKSUCKERS!"  she 
shouts  at  them.     A  genteel-looking  guy  and  his  girlfriend  are 
handing  out  religious  tracts,  and  they  give  her  one.  Right. 
All  that  lady  needs  is  Jesus.    Jesus  is  recruiting  the 
world1 s  worst  loonies  and  degenerates  for  a  special  corps  of 
angels. 

Yonge  and  Charles.     I'm  in  front  of  Mister  Gameways. 
Right  across  the  street  in  front  of  the  Charles  Promenade,  a 
filthy  wino  is  sitting  against  the  wall  and  he  has  pulled  his 
pants  down.     He  lies  back  with  his  knees  up  and  his  ass  show- 
ing.    Charter  bus  from  Pennsylvania  goes  by.     ("Just  airing 
out  his  asshole,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  rs  all.  ")    The  pe- 
destrians don't  even  see  him!     He's  just  sort  of  blending  in- 
to the  wall  50  feet  back  from  the  sidewalk.     He's  got  no  un- 
derwear.    Maybe  there  ought  to  be  some  liberal  social  program 
to  provide  underwear  money  for  winos.     The  guy  falls  asleep, 
and  somebody  finally  sees  him  and  calls  the  fire  department 
because  he  might  be  in  a  coma  or  something.     So  the  fire 
truck  screams  to  a  stop  on  Charles  St.,  and  doncha  know,  the 
firemen  have  seen  this  so  often  they're  not  the  least  bit 
concerned.     They  wake  the  guy  up.     He's  only  drunk.  The 
captain  and  his  men  stroll  back  to  the  truck,  exchanging  hu- 
morous remarks.    As  the  truck  passes  in  front  of  me,  the 
firemen  smile  at  me  because  I'm  wearing  a  sign  that  reads 
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"Moral  Degenerate.     Buy  my  book."    Firemen  have  the  best 
sense  of  humor  of  anyone. 

The  Ragged  Viking.     Tall,  skinny  guy  with  dirty  blond 
hair  and  a  little  beard.     He  huddles  in  one  doorway  after  an- 
other, moving  at  about  one-minute  intervals.     His  pants  are 
always  falling  half-way  down  his  ass.     He  walks  in  short, 
hobbling  paces  with  his  head  bent  forward.     I've  never  heard 
him  speak.     He  makes  vague,  distracted  gestures  with  his 
hands,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he's  trying  to  panhandle  or 
communicate  with  invisible  green  monkeys  dressed  as  bellhops. 
I  think  his  brain  is  too  short-circuited  for  him  to  even  pan- 
handle properly.     I  almost  never  see  anyone  give  him  money. 
When  I  see  him  with  a  piece  of  pizza,  I  figure  some  pizza  guy 
has  taken  pity  on  him  and  given  him  a  slice. 

A  young  greaser  leaves  a  half-eaten  container  of  french 
fries  on  the  ledge  of  the  facade  a  few  feet  away  from  me.  I 
note  the  time.     I  make  a  bet  with  myself  that  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  someone  will  pick  up  those  fries  and  eat  them.  A 
few  minutes  later,  a  guy  with  no  shoes  and  filthy  blue  jeans 
picks  them  up  and  walks  away,  gobbling  them  up  with  his  dirty 
fingers.     I'll  bet  you  could  scavenge  quite  a  lot  of  slightly 
used  food  if  you  started  at  the  foot  of  Yonge  St.  and  worked 
your  way  up  to  Bloor.     You  could  fill  yourself  quite  well 
from  the  stuff  left  on  the  ground  or  on  top  of  vending  boxes 
or  on  ledges,  thank  you  very  much.     We  won't  even  go  into 
the  matter  of  cigarette  butts,  the  collection  of  which  pro- 
vides unpaid  careers  for  several  people. 

And  finally,  we  come  to  my  favorite  street  character  of 
all  —  the  Screamer.     Medium  height,  brown  curly  hair,  late 
forties,  some  teeth  missing.     Some  days  he's  very  vocal,  and 
other  days,  why,  he  looks  downright  pensive.     Probably  de- 
pends on  whether  he's  taken  his  medication  or  not.  "You, 
you,  you,  you,  and  you!... Come  to  my  house  and  I'll  give  you 
a  drink  of  water!"    A  pause,  then:  "Goddamn  cocksuckers ! . . . 
They  gave  me  a  sword. ..and  told  me  to  go  find. . .where  the 
fucking  power  was  coming  from!... They  stuck  my  brain  until  I 
couldn't  come  any  more '....And  then  she  says  I  can't  do  it!... 
Well,  fuck  her!... I  fucked  Janice  Ewing  five  times .. .In  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia... the  Heartland  of  the  Maritimes ! . . . And  now 
they  got  artificial  insemination!..."    This  guy  has  a  vocabu- 
lary.    At  one  time  he  may  have  actually  had  functional  intel- 
ligence.    "They  can  make  a  kid  in  a  test  tube! . . .  The  sperm 
gets  on  your  pants 3  and  then  they  say  you're  overbreedingl . . . 
They  got  no  room  for  all  these  people!"    He  laughs  and  slaps 
his  knees  and  tries  to  make  eye  contact  with  people  because 
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he's  made  some  sort  of  joke  and  wants  to  see  if  they  get  it. 
Then  he  shakes  his  head  because  he  can  tell  that  these  people 
who  walk  by  him  hurriedly,  pretending  not  to  see  him,  are 
just  too  pathetic  for  words.     "You're  all  asshole  brain  cas- 
es!    They  put  my  brain  in  a  jar  and  sent  it  to  Newfoundland! 
...I  couldn't  get  it  back  because  the  fuckin'  car  wouldn't 
start!... And  then .. .they  tried  to  tell  me  that  I  needed  shock 
treatments !.. .while  they  sit  in  their  offices  and  fuck  the 
nurses  I ... I  hate  the  fuckers!     I  ain't  gonna  mow  no  fuckin' 
lawn! . . .1  ain't  gonna  read  no  Bible,.,  for  no  fuckin'  ass- 
holes!..."   He  shakes  his  head.     He's  got  such  a  strange  grin 
on  his  face,  I  don't  know  whether  he's  laughing  or  crying  in- 
side.    "There  ain't  no  human  race  any  more!     They're  all 
gone! . . . All  we  got  is  a  fuckin'  street  full  of  fuckin'  mon- 
sters ...  that  come  outa  some  hole  in  the  morning  and  go  back 
home  at  night!"    The  guy  sees  me  looking  at  him  and  turns  to 
me.     "It's  so  funny  it  kills  me,  these  people. . .heh,  heh...." 
He  points  to  his  head  and  turns  his  finger  in  a  "crazy"  ges- 
ture.    "They  should  have  their  brains  removed  and  put  in  a 
jar!     Then  you'd  see  something!     Then  you'd  see  what  they 
really  are!... They  take  out  their  dicks  and  piss  on  you!" 
Makes  pissing  gesture.     "But  I  know  what  they  are!"    He  makes 
a  face  at  a  meek-looking  guy  with  a  briefcase  who  hurries 
past,  afraid.     The  Screamer  laughs  and  shakes  his  head. 
"There's  no  human  race  any  more!     They  took  out  the  brains 
and  put  in  some  kind  of ...  electrodes. .. some  kind  of  shit  with 
wires  sticking  out.... I  don't  know  where  to  find  any  real  hu- 
mans any  more!"    He  looks  up  and  down* street .     Yonge  Street. 
"Assholes!    Pieces  of  dead  rats!    Walking  dead  rats!  Walking 
to  your  fucking  graves!" 

I  hold  out  a  dollar  bill  to  him.     "As  you  say,  sir,"  I 
reply  calmly. 

■k 
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In  1978  Crad  Kilodney  began  publishing  his  own 
books  and  selling  them  on  the  streets  of  Toronto. 
Excrement  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  documentary 
novelettes  based  on  his  diaries. 
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From  a  review  of  the  author's  books  in  what: 

"...The  next  thing  that  becomes  apparent  is  the 
lack  of  sincerity  with  which  the  author  has  assem- 
bled his  work. .. .There  is  the  slight  stink  of  sec- 
ond-hand feeling  and  borrowed  experience  The 

author's  prose  insists  on  being  taken  at  face  value 
because  it  relates  to  nothing  "  --  John  Copping 


From  an  inter-office  memo  at  Texaco  Canada: 


"The  dictionary  defines  'charnel  house1  as  a  build- 
ing in  which  bodies  or  bones  are  deposited.  Mr. 
Kilodney  has  chosen  the  name  of  his  'publishing 
house'  well.    That  is  where  his  books  should  repose." 
—  Peter  Large 
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